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[For THE PAciFIc.] 
| Compelled. 


I am compelled my cross to bear ! 
There is to me no other way ! 
And whether toil, or loss, or care, 
Or whether bright or dark the day, 
What e’er the special burden be 
That comes to me, the cross I must— 
Or recreant be, so shamefully !-- 
Must take, bear manfully and trust. 


Ah, yes, compelled! He is my Lord; 
It is, I know, for Him to say. 
He could to Simon help afford, 
He can to me, ‘‘Grace as my day.” 
If only ’tis His cross I bear, 
In sympathy with Him and His, 
This suffering with Him to share; 
If for His sake the bearing is. 


SAN D1EGO, Cal. ALBERT MATSON. 


Our Saviour’s Last Words. 


I see our Saviour bathed in blood, 
Still for his cruel murd’rers plead : 
Father, forgive them, for they know 
Not all the guilt of what they do, 
I hear him soothe the guilty fears 
Of one in penitential tears, 
Who, hanging helpless at his side, 
Seeks in his kingdom to abide. 
I see him to his dearest friend 
His broken-hearted mother send 

‘ To smoothe her pathway to the tomb. 
While struggling on amid earth’s gloom 
I hear that anguished, piercing cry, 
My Father, why, oh why, oh why, 
Hast thou forsaken me, thy son ? 
Yet, Father, let thy will be done. 
I thirst, I die. O Father, hear ! 
I’m thine, thou mine, forevermore. 
’Tis finished, then our Saviour cried, 
And meekly bowed his head and died. 


COLLEGE PARK, Cal. J. A. ARMSTRONG. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 
OF SMALL CHURCHES. —III. 


Turning now to some of the con- 
siderations which may strengthen 
the weak churches in their labors, al- 
together outside of this realm of the 
accidental or the incidental, we would 
note: 

1. First of all that the strong 
churches, I mean more particularly 
the excessively large ones, could not 
be what they are were it- not for the 
small or the weak ones. Our large 
churches are quite considerably ag- 
gregations of Christians who have 
been converted and in part trained 
in the smaller churches. This has 
not been true, I hasten to say, quite 
notably in the case of the First Con- 
gregational church of Oakland. It 
has dismissed by letter during the 
past six years more than it has re- 
ceived by letter, so that it has met 
its death-rate and made its increase 
from conversions alone. But in this 
regard the First Congregational 
church has been exceptional. So has 
also been the First Congregational 
church of San Francisco, which dur- 
ing the last six years has received 
126 by letter and dismissed 120 by 
letter. Plymouth church of San 
Francisco has received also 84 by 
letter during this period and dismiss- 
ed 129 by letter. But Tompkins- 
avenue church, under the leadersbip 
of Dr. Meredith, has received 770 
members by letter and dismissed 
only 312. The First church of Seat- 
tle has received 336 and dismissed 
87; the First church in Tacoma 283 
and dismissed 97; the First church 
in Los Angeles has received 353 and 
_ and dismissed 288. Andso I might 
goon. I think Iam entirely safe in 
asserting that the leading churches 
receive on the average far more by 
letter than they dismiss. | 

I think the smaller churchesin this 
land may be encouraged in their 
work by the consideration that, but 
for themselves and their work, the 
larger churches could not be. Of 
course, the large churches are in- 
finitesimal in number, on any large 
score of comparison, as contrasted 
with the smaller ones. I think I have 
seen, soméwhere, that an average of 
all the Protestant churches of this 
land would give us somewhat under 
one hundred members per church; 
and so it only takes a little from the 
many to constitute the strength of 
the few. But those littles do come. 
And so I think that the small church- 
es in this country are entitled to feel 
that, upon the whole, they give more 
than they receive. 

2. Not only so, but,in the cities, as 
well as in the country, the local 
church is an essentially missionary 
institution. Our cities never can 
be leavened by great down-town 
—or, for that matter, up-town 
— churches, working at long 
range. Take it in the matter of 
Sabbath-schools. The First Congre- 
gational church of Oakiand is a not- 
able church in the line of Sabbath- 
school work. In this regard it is ex- 
ceptional. In its home and mission- 
ary schools it reports 1,192 upon the 
roll. The five smaller churches in 
Oakland report 859 upon the roll of 
their schools. If the First church 
had a Sabbath-school roll proportion- 
al to its menibership, the other five 
churches being taken as a basis of 
calculation, it ought to have over 
1,700 scholars. And this dispropor- 
tion in Sabbath-school labors is 


‘bound to widen, in the nature of 
things, as the city widens, unless the 
disproportion in the relative strength 
of these churches is, in some manner, 
decreased. We see. this strikingly 
in San Francisco, where the First 
church, with a membership of 894, 
has 400 on the roll of its school; and 
Plymouth, with 592, has 980 on the 
roll of its school; andthe Third, with 
291, has 667 on the roll of its school; 
and the Fourth, with 140, has 295 on 
the roll of its school; and Bethany, 
with 381, has 450 on the roll of its 
school; and Olivet, with 101, has 231 
on the roll of its school. The Fourth 
and Olivet, with a combined member- 
ship of less than 250, have more than 
100 more scholars on the roll of their 
schools than the First church, which 
has more than three and a half times 
their combined membership. 

Every member in Olivet or the 
Fourth is doing five times the Sab- 
bath-school work of every member in 
the First. If this means anything, it 
means strengthen your smaller 
churches, or die; for I think that the 
experience of our older cities has 
demonstrated, over and over again, 
that mere missions representative of 
large distant churches never can do 
the work. It needs that sense of or- 
ganic life, which can only be exerted in 
the independent church to meet the 
need. . 

The smaller local churches, then, I 
think, can strengthen themselves in 
their weakness by the comforting as- 
surance that they are doing a work 
that cannot be done from a distance, 
and that in proportion to their mem- 
bership they are doing more work 
than the large ones, and, moreover, 
that the tendency of experience is 
towards and not from the parish idea 
in our large cities. The best results, 
J] maintain, come religiously in those 
communities where people attend 
church and do their Christian work 
nearest to their places of residence. 

And now, finally, for a considera- 
tion of the bounds of legitimate and 
illegitimate strength. 

Suffer me simply to say that space 
will not allow anything like an ade- 
quate consideration of this topic. 
Without question, there are such 
bounds. No one will deny but that 
churches may become so strong that 
they ought to swarm and colonize. 
What may be some of the general 
criteria by which judgment may be 
aided in any particular case? I pro- 
pose, as a topic for your future con- 
sideration as a Club, to be discussed, 
of course, by some other brother, 
“When Does the Strong Church Be- 
come Overstrong?” In the limited 
time at my disposal I have not been 
able to think the matter out. It 
strikes me, however, upon cursory 
thought, that there are criteria. 
While, then, this paper comes 
to an end with somewhat of incom- 
pleteness, every real object in the 
discussion has been attained when 
the acknowledgment is made that 
@ point is reached in the develop- 
ment of churches when advantages 
through members are more than 
counterbalanced through the dis- 
advantages in working or utilizing 
those members. 

(Concluded.) 


FROM THE ADIRONDACKS. 


BY L. H. COBB, D.D. | 


“To the World’s Fair” was the ral- 
lying cry of the summer of 1893. 
“To the Adirondacks” has been the 
cry of thousands during the open 
season of 1894. It has by no means 
been confined to invalids and pleas- 
ure-eeekers. The heat of July all 
along the eastern coast and far in- 
land was next to unendurable. It 
ran over into August, and September 
may keep up the record. 

The opening of the Adirondack 
railroad from Herkimer to Malone 
has put this wonderful wilderness 
within reach of all the outside world. 
The opening of the road was the 
signal for the opening of every va- 
riety of accommodation for rest and 
recreation. The Ampersand and 
Paul Smith’s on the Savanac Lakes, 
at from $4 to $7 a day, are equal to 
San Francisco's “Palace Hotel.” 
Epicures ask for nothing more, while 
Mountain View, Franklin county, with 
its new and homelike appointments, 
gives all that most visitors need for 
half the cost. Resting, fishing, row- 
ing, are nowhere better. Eleven 
States, besides the Queen’s dominions, 
furnish guests for Mountain View. 
Nothing else in the eastern half of 
the country furnishes a better retreat 
for consumptives than this high and 
dry elevation. Thirty-nine mountain 
peaks skirt the horizon. Guests from 
New York cheerfully laid down their 
fans August 20th, when they saw the 
mercury at 44 degrees. A walkin a 


newcomer shiver. Waste is soon re- 


winter overcoat in August makes a 


| placed by repair. Recreation takes 


the place of business rush; ozone, the 
place of city dust and smoke. If 
hunting deer lacks the requisite ex- 
citement, one can have all he needs 
in hunting satisfied Democrats in the 
Adirondacks. Our next November 
elections seem likely to be little more 
than a form. Cleavelandism and re- 
form are back numbers. Religiously 
speaking, the population, outside a 
few large towns, is Catholic. The 
district schools are taught by Catholic 
teachers. Protestants have no voice. 
There is a clear call for the A. P. A. 
The sooner that or some other organ- 
ization begins its work the better. 


AS LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Sunday afternoon at the hall; still- 
ness rests in the great rooms, and 
about the pleasant lawn. Through 
the open parlor windows comes the 
call of the young robins in the tree 
below, while the Alabama mocking- 
bird from his cage at the door keeps 
up a continual antiphone. A ruby- 
throat drones for a moment over the 
flowers and is gone, and only the 
wraith of a breeze stirs the endless 
whisper in the boughs of the larch. 
Even the children feel the influence 
of the quiet hour as they take their 
places for the nice long talk about 
the Sunday-school lesson, and settle 
down in attitudes of repose, not at 
all like their usual restlessness. 
Finally, Baby Walter raises his sharp 
little face, and remarks in his sharper 
little voice, ‘I think it’s better to 
take papa’s little, big Bible, ‘cause 
there’s room enough in your lap for 
that and me, too, and its just the 
same only the pichers.” The change 
is made by Lenny, who has been en- 
joying the pictures very much in- 
deed; baby settles down to his add- 
ed comfort in calm content, and 
Lenny resumes his place, kneeling 
on his chair with his arms crossed on 
my shoulder and his head resting on 
his arms. A little quiet, but used to 
giving up is this little, red-haired 
boy, who, despite his blue eyes and 
fair skin, isn’t at all pretty, who 


isn’t like the talented -eldest, nor } 


a genius like the second, nor funny 
like the baby, who isn’t anything in 
the world, but just Lenny, sweet, 
serious and trustful. 

The lesson is Jonah’s adventure 
with the whale; as it proceeds, re- 
marks and suggestions from Walter 
come thick and fast; but nothing 
from Lenny except, “the teacher said 
a whale, but that says a great fish,” 


uttered with the pain of beginning | 


doubt. All the conflict between rev- 
elation and nature, between testi- 
mony and miracle, is raging now in 
the little head onmyshoulder. How 
will it end? Doubt has found the 
seven-year-old boy in his Christian 
home, as truly as it ever met the 
bearded man in the laboratory. And 
doubt must be vanquished now, or 
forever dog his steps. I dare not in- 
terfere, and for a few moments the 
robins and the mocking-bird have it 
all their own way. 

Then the head is raised, the blue 
eyes sparkle with earnest thought, 
and Lenny speaks in the tone of en- 
tire conviction, “I see how it is now 
-—whale isn’t a very nice word, and 
they wouldn’t put any but the very 
best words in the Bible, so they said 
a great fish, and a whale is that, you 
know.” 

Again the reading goes on, while 
two sentences ring in my ears, “ Ex- 
cept ye repent and become as little 
children,” and “The man of science 
must stand before the laws of nature 
with the unquestioning faith of the 
little child.” 

Lenny is entering manhood now, 
and if he has kept his sweet stead- 
fastness, if he still approaches each 
truth with a desire to see its place in 
the realm of all truth, if it is still 
easier to doubt his own conclusions 
than the testimony of proven witness- 
es, if he still has the patience to look 
on all sides before he forms his judg- 
ment, the man Leonard will make 


the world better, whatever his work 


may be. 

He will not waste his strength in 
petty skirmishes, but, pushing on, 
will win the citadel of truth. 

Sitting here, I hear much conten- 
tion—scientists war with each other 
and with theologians, and . theolo- 
gians wage hot battles in favor of 
their own whales; whether they are 
able to identify them with Biblical 
“ great fish” or not; but through it 
all 1 hear only the sentences that 
came to me with Lenny’s conflict— 
“Except ye repent and become as 
little children,” and, “The man of sci- 
ence must stand before the laws of 
nature with the unquestioning faith 
of the little child.” M. E. T.'S. 


The Chief Justice of the Court of 
Japan is a Christian, and President of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Tokio. — | 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


Congress formally adjourned yes- 
terday afternoon. It practically ad- 
journed the day that the House 
passed the tariff bill, as it has been 
unable since that time to transact 
any important business, except by 
unanimous consent. The bills which 
in the opinion of most good citizens 
should have been passed before ad- 
journment were left on the calendar 
of. the House after they had been 
passed by the Senate. They were 
the bill of Senator Hoar to prohibit 
the sending or carrying of lottery 
tickets and advertisements by ex- 
press, and the bill prepared by the 
Superintendent of Immigration, to 
stop the coming of alien anarchists 
tothe United States, and to deport 
those already here upon proof of 
their character. Lack of a quorum 
in the House was apparently what 
prevented action on both of them, al- 
though if a quorum had been pres- 
ent action upon them might have 
been prevented in some other way. 
® manner in which this Congress 
dealt with the few bills which came 
before it in the interest of moral re- 
form was not such as to inspire con- 
fidence in its feelings towards the 
greatest of all causes. 

‘ Speaking of moral reform, it is cer- 
tainly spreading among the people, 
! not in Congress. As an evidence 

f this, I quote Mr. Blackwell, the 
Supreme Chancellor of the Uniformed 
Rank Knights of Pythias, which is 
this week holding its annual encamp- 
ment in Washington: “Some years 
ago the supreme lodge granted per- 
mission to the grand lodges to local- 
ly legislate, as they might desire, up- 
on the saloon element question and 
the eligibility of owners and tenders 
thereof to membership in our order. 
Under this permission several grand 
lodges have since declared saloon- 
keepers and bar-tenders ineligible to 
membership, upon the ground of their 
business engagements having a strong 


tendency to the cultivation of immor- 
ality, lawlessness, and other disrepu- 


e.. habits contradistinction to 
the teachings of our order. Surpris- 
ing as it -may seem to some, it is, 
nevertheless, demonstratable that the 
grand lodges which have taken hold 
of this question, and legislated to ex- 
clude this doubtful material, have 
not only succeeded in securing the 
best of material, but they also stand 
as the most active and progressive 
among the grand jurisdictions. If it 
was the wish of the supreme lodge 
to experiment when pérmission was 
granted grand lodges to locally test 
this question, I am glad to say the 


experiment was most satisfactory. 


In fact, so strongly am I convinced 
that the step is one in the interest of 
law, order, morality, respectability 
and better citizenship, that I am con- 
strained to conclude that the time 
has come when we, as a great fra- 
ternity, should put aside policy, ex- 
pediency, or any other question of 
doubt that may stand in the way, 
and declare ourselves the leaders of 
reform by manfully facing this ques- 
tion, and declaring that no saloon- 
keeper, bar-tender or professional 
gambler shall hereafter be consider- 
ed as eligible to apply for member- 
ship in any lodge of our order. 


“Nearly all of our disorders, Sun- 
day desecration and insubordination 
havé come from this element, which 
seems to delight in the cultivation of 
lawlessness and hoodlum habits. 
They have been of no benefit what- 
ever to our order in the past, but, 
rather, like barnacles upon the craft, 
bave greatly hindered our progress 
in the direction of a higher respect- 
ability. Thousands of our most rep- 
utable citizens have held aloof be- 
cause of the presence of this element 
among our membership, however 
small. One bartender among a sub- 
ordinate membership of two hundred 
becomes the object-lesson to which 
the outside world will point for evi- 
dence in condemnation of the whole, 
and the one thousand saloon men in 
our membership of half a million 
cast a reflection upon the whole, 
which most preceptibly affects our 
claim for the support and confidence 
of the Christian world.” If the 
leaven keeps working, the Knights of 
Pythias may add “temperance” to 
the “friendship, charity and benevo- 
lence” of the order. | 


A veritable soldier of the cross 
looked Rev. F. G. Sanderson as he 
stood in the pulpit of the Eastern 
Presbyterian church in the full re- 
galia of the Uniformed Rank Knights 
of Pythias, including the sword and 
belt, and preached to an unusually 
large congregation on “ The Cross of 
Christ.” 
lain-in-Chief of the U. R. K. of P. 
was, of course, all right and proper; 
and yet there seemed something in- 
congruous about a sword and belt in 


| raphy he valued at $1,000, and a aal- 


Mr. Sanderson is the ary, 


a pulpit, although the eloquence of 
the preacher caused his hearers to 
lose sight of it at times. Still, it re- 
mained; and doubtless many of that 
congregation would have enjoyed the 
really able sermon more had that 
sword and belt been out of sight; for 
no matter how often we may refer to 
Christians as soldiers, the most of us, 
away down in our hearts, do not as- 
sociate anything even resembling 
military uniform or accoutrements 
with the followers of the meek and 
lowly Jesus. 

Treasury officials anticipate much 
trouble and litigation in consequence 
of the looseness with which many of 
the schedules of the new tariff law 
were drawn. 

D. C., Aug. 29th. 


LAW AND ORDER LEAGUE. 


To the Public: At the closing ses- 
sion of the Temperance Congress 
which was held in this city last 
spring, it was decided to organize a 
movement which should crystallize 
and embody the reform sentiment 
which found such strong expression 
and received such profound inspira- 
tion from that notable gathering. In 
pursuance of a call issued at that 
time, a number of representative la- 
dies and gentlemen met at the Occi- 
dental Hotel on July 17, 1894, and 
proceeded to the organization of 
“The San Francisco Law and Order 
League.” 

It was determined, in harmony 
with the preliminary steps taken, 
that this Society should have for its 
object the prompt and stringent en- 
forcement of all present measures, 
legislative and municipal, tending to 
suppress the saloon or the vices and 
abuses fostered by it, and to repress 
intemperance and its kindred evils. 
Its further object is to secure new 
legislation, or the amendment of 
present measures that have proven 
defective, to the end that the crime- 
breeding dives and side entrances 
may be abated, the selling of liquor 
to minors, and other illegal acts of 
‘the liquor-dealers’ vigorously pros- | 
ecuted and punished. | 

The present prevalence of the evils 
mentioned, the attitude of some of 
our courts toward the enactments 
aimed against them, and the manifest 
inadequacy of some of these enact- 
ments, make this organization neces- 
sary and timely. The movement 
must enlist, we are sure, the sympa- 
thy of every friend .of humanity, |! 
every lover of law and order, and of |! 


city at heart. The evils we seek to 
counteract menace every home and 


ity, and the better elements of soci- 


daily and hourly in San Francisco. 


the end that this organization may 


the work of the League; active mem- 
bers upon election by the League, 
signing the constitution and the pay- 
ment of an annual fee of $1. _No 
names of members made public with- 
out their consent. 

For further information apply to 
Col. O. E. Moore, President San 
Francisco Law and Order League, 
No. 11 Mills Building, or to either of 
the undersigned: Rev. Charles O. 
Brown, D.D., pastor First Congrega- 
tional church; Rev. Elbert R. Dille, 
D.D., pastor Central M. £. church; 
Rev. Franklin Rhoda, Presbyterian 
church; Mrs. Rose M. French; Bar- 
clay J. Smith, Committee San Fran- 
cisco Law and Order League. 


The Congregational church at 
Peacham, Vt., has just celebrated its 
centennial. One item in the history 
is as follows: “The church heard 
eighty candidates before settling 
their first pastor. He received the 
minister’s lot, which, in his autobiog- 


ary the first year of $250, of $266.66 
the second, increasing to $300 the 
fourth year, at which it remained.” 


A law in Denmark provides that 
all drunken persons shall be taken to 
their homes in carriages at the ex- 
pense of the publican who supplied 
them with liguor. In the Argentine 
instead of fining a drunk- 
ard, they sentence him to sweep the | 
streets for eight days, and a similar 
punishment existe in St. Petersburg. 
| — Exchange. 


THE NEGRO AT THE LONDON INTER- 
NATIONAL. 


At the great Congregational Coun- 
cil held in London, Dr. Brown, chair- 
man of the Congregational Union of 


England and Wales, in his introduc- 
tory address, made this reference to 
Rev. B. A. Imes, a graduate of Ober- 
lin College and Seminary, for ten 
years pastor of the Second Congrega- 
tional church of Memphis, and now 
serving the Second church in Knox- 
ville, Tenn.: 


“It would. be invidious for me to 


select for special mention any of the 
distinguished men sent to us at this 
time by the American churches. But 
you will forgive me, I am sure, if lL 
single out one delegate from the rest, 
and commend him to your regard on 
the ground that he belongs to the 
Negro race. 
here may be taken as in some sense 
representing a memorable victory in 
the sacred cause of human freedom. 
It is especially fitting that he should 
appear at this council of ours, for 
even in the old evil days, before the 
emancipation proclamation of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, our Congregational 
brethren in the States kept them- 
selves free from the dreadful stain 
and dishonor of slavery. In cities 
like St. Louis, Congregationalism was 
scarcely possible at all until emanci- 
pation came, because, unlike some of 
the other Churches, Congregational- 
ism would lend no sanction of theirs 
to the unholy thing. Through our 
colored brother we give greeting to 
all his brethren, praying that, under 
the blessing of God, the social, intel- 
lectual, and religious elevation of his 
people may steadily advance from 
one generation to another.” 


His presence among us 


At a later stage of the Council, 


when the subject of missions was up, 
Mr. Imes, in a handsome address, 
expressed gratitude in behalf of his 
people for these words of cordial and 
generous welcome. 
quotations: 


We make two 


“You remember the Jubilee Sing- 


ers. I wish that you could see the 
grand building that went up as the 
result of their efforts in America and 
England. The Congregational chureh- 
es, through the American Missionary 
Association, were among the first to 
go in and occupy that great mission- 
ary field, and my brethren who are 
here from America will bear me wit- 
ness that if you want to stir the en- 
thusiasm, and if you want to fire the 
hearts of a Congregational gathering 


n America, you only have to remind 


every citizen who has the public | #m audience that the Congregational 
morals and good name of our fair | churches were in the van when the 
war began to free the slaves, and 
when the war was over and they 
imperil every youth in the commun-| were all freed. I know that other 
Churches are doing a grand work in 


ety, the moral forces of our city, are | enlightening the masses, but I ven- 
certainly guilty of culpable negli- | ture to say that the Congregational 
gence and apathy if they do not unite | churches, through the American Mis- 
to stay the fearful tide of vice and | sionary Association, are taking the 
crime that is numbering its victims | lead, and are doing by far the great- 
er work in enlightening and lifting 
We invite the practical co-opera- | up those people. There are, perhaps, 
tion, the financial aid and the moral | one hundred Congregational church- 
support of all who are in sympathy | 68 in the Southern States made up 
with the objects above set forth, to | from the colored people. 


“Among our freed people we have 


be a powerful agent of law enforce- | the same great responsibility which 

ment and a terror to evil-doers. Con- | rests upon the whole Congregational - 
tributing members become such on/| body. Our freedom is our peril. 

payment of an annual fee of $2 for | The matterof maintaining ourselves 

as citizens, endeavoring to meet the 

demands that are made upon us, the 

political difficulties in our way, of 

which you know something—these 

are tremendous questions. 
the right use of liberty, to go for- 
ward instead of going backward, we 
need your continued prayers and 
your sympathy. It will be my pleas- 
ure to go home and carry the greet- 
ing so kindly given by your venerat- 
ed Dr. Brown, and tell our people 
that, in this great International Coan- 
cil, and in the presence of these dele- 
gates from far away, we have been 
noticed, and that we shall be better 
known and better understood, be- 
cause the churches are all coming 
nearer together.” 


To make 


We must not think we need only to 


be supported under our affliction. 
Those who are pressing forward to a 
better country will not rest unless 
they are also sanctified by it—unless 
each successive wave that passes over 
them sweeps from their souls some 
of the dross of earth and leaves some 
gift of heaven in its room, so that the 


“ changes and chances of this mortal 


life” shall be ever lifting them 


farther from the earth and nearer, 
ever nearer, to the land of everlasting 
peace.— Swetchine. 


It is well not to use the phrase, 
“old and hardened criminal,” for the 
inmates of our prisons are young 
men. 


Mail steamers sail for Japan and 


China September 6th, 15th and 25th. 
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YOUNG LADIES’ BRANCH. 


The annual meeting of the Young 
Ladies’ Branch of the Woman's Board 
of the Pacific was held in the First 
Congregational church, San Fran- 
cisco, in the afternoon and evening 
of August 23d. 

The afternoon session was opened 
by singing the hymn, “ Jesus Saves,” 
followed by Scripture reading and 
a prayer. The Constitution was read, 
according to the by-law which calls 
for the reading of the Constitution 
at every annual meeting. The re- 
ports from the officers were read and 
accepted. The Treasurer reported 
$807.27 in the treasury and $150 
from the Morning Star collection, 
with more to come in during the 
evening. 

After the election of officers for 
the year the business of the after- 
noon was disposedof. The following 
officers were elected to serve for one 
year: For President, Miss Mary Floyd 
Williams; for Recording Secretary, 
Miss Alice M. Flint; for Home Secre- 
tary, Miss Georgia Barker; and for 
Treasurer, Miss Grace Goodhue. 

Miss Effie Gunnison, who has just 
returned from Japan, and who has 
been supported by the Branch for 
the past nine years, was introduced 
by the President, and spoke a few 
words. We were very glad to see 
the face of one about whom and 
from whom we had heard so often. 
Miss Gunnison said she was rejoiced 
to see those who had given her their 
prayers and sympathy. It was often 
a comfort to her to know that she 
was not working alone; that there 
were many here in America who were 
thinking of her, and praying for her 
and her work. Miss Gunnison said 
that the Sunday-school work was the 
most important and most cherished 
work in which she had been engag- 
ed. The school was very prosperous 
at first; the parents were delighted, 
and expected their children to be- 
come perfect immediately. For the 
next two years it was very hard to 
get pupils; the normal school was 
very near, and the pupils there made 
all manner of fun of the Sunday- 
school scholars, which made them 
stay away from the school. In the 
meantime there were two other 
schools started. Last year there 
was a third school started, which is 
very flourishing. It meets in asma!l 
room, twelve feet square, which is 
made to hold seventy children and 
three teachers. This school has been 
very successful, and the work most 
delightful. Miss Gunnison told us 
that she used a small autoharp to 
sing with at the meetings she held, 
and then she gave a sample of their 
songs by singing for us very sweetly 
two Japanese songs. 

Mr. Frear, agent of the A. B. C. F. 
M. for the Pacific Coast, spoke about 
the American Board—its needs, and 
the ways in which the money is used. 

After singing a hymn, the reports 
from the auxiliaries were listened to. 
They all reported a steady interest 
in missionary work, and a determin- 
ation to do as much as they could in 
the coming year. After another 
hymn and a prayer the report of the 
Library Committee was listened to 
with a great deal of interest. The 
study plan was also reported on, and 
explained. Mrs. Jewett, the Presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Board, said, ow- 
ing to the lateness of the hour, she 
would give us just one word: “ The 
love of Christ constraineth us’; that 
as Christ laid down his life for us, 
we ought to lay down our lives for 
the brethren. 

Miss Algie Tenney, who is soon to 
go to Mr. Moody’s school in Chicago, 
spoke a few earnest words, telling us 
that she is going to Chicago to study, 
to prepare herself for the work that 
the Master may have for her to do, 
whatever it is, and wherever it is, 
that she may be ready when the time 
comes. 

BASKET SUPPER. 


All those who gould stay to the 
evening meeting had brought their 
suppers with them, and a _ very 


pleasant hour was spent around the 


tables, where hot chocolate and cake 
were served by the young ladies of 
the church. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The meeting was opened by sing- 
ing the hymn, “All Hail the Power 


of Jesus’ Name,” and a prayer by Dr. 


Pond. . There was a printed program 
for both afternoon and evening, 
which was followed at both meetings. 
There were words of greeting from 
the: President, followed by reports 
from the Secretary and Treasurer. 


Then came the Morning Star offerings 


from the Sunday-schools of the vicin- 
ity, which had been gathered up dur- 
ing the two weeks previous, and 
which were deposited on a small 
boat in frost of the platform. Those 
who brought the offering stood 
around the platform, while a duet, 
“Morning Star, -Ahoy!” was sung. 
The Treasurer then reported that 
with the $807.27 previously reported, 
the Morning Star collections had 
raised the sum of the Branch to 
$1,081.13, which was more than the 
one thousand dollars that the Branch 
had expected to raise this year. 

Miss Gunnison was again introduc- 
ed to the friends of the Branch, and 
spoke of her work in Japan. She 
said it was very hard to work among 
the Japanese women and girls, be- 
cause the things the missionaries most 
rejoice in, and try hardest to teach, 
are the things which are most con- 
demned by the Japanese. When a 
girl learns self-reliance and self-re- 
spect at the schools, the parents say 
she has learned not to work at home, 
and to disobey her parents when she 
refuses to obey in the matter of mar- 
rying a heathen. During the five 
years she spent in Matsuyama, Miss 
Gunnison said there were always sev- 
eral to unite with the church, and 
only once there was no candidate for 
membership. There are about five 
hundred girls in the Congregational 
schools, and there are many schools 
of the other denominations. 

Mr. Arthur Smith of China said 
that the greatest work in the world 
is the establishment of Christ's king- 
dom, and the young people are the 
ones who are to do it. | 

Mr. E. S. Williams spoke of his 
recent trip around the world, and of 
the peopie he met. 

Miss Terry, District Secretary of 
Missionary Extension Institute, was 
the last speaker of the evening. She 
said that the young people should be 
brought together in organized work, 
and the Missionary Extension Course 
aimsto dothis. They will hold meet- 
ings once a month throughout the 
State, at which the best speakers will 
deliver addresses. No coilection will 
be taken at these meeting, but all 
contributions will go through the 
Christian Endeavor Societies. Each 
Society is to learn from its own pas- 
tor the channel through which the 
money is to be given, and this way 
the interest will be deepened. We 
cannot give ourselves, but we can 
give our interest and our money, and 
if it is given without the spirit it is 
as nothing. The meeting was dis- 
missed with a benediction by Mr. 
Wykoff. Auice M. 

Rec. Sec. Y. L. B. 


This was a meeting full of interest 
and enthusiasm. The afternoon ses- 
sion was well attended, the evening 
session largely so, the Sunday-school 
room at the First church being filled 
with young people, representing 
nearly every one of our churches in 
San Francisco and Oakland. The 
young ladies had “ripened thought 
into action” over and over again in 
their preparations for closing up the 
year, as the result showed. We con- 
gratulate them most truly upon the 
success of all their efforts, and urge 


enlarged plans for the future. 


A. D. J. 


The following song was written 
for the annual meeting of the Young 
Ladies’ Branch by one of the officers. 
Cut it out, and have it ready for 
Morning Star Sunday next year: 


MORNING STAR, AHOY ! 


To the music of **‘Larboard Watch.” 


O’er restless waves and tossing sea, 
The children’s gallant Morning Star 
Spreads her white pinions, strong and free, 
And seeks the isles that lie afar, 
Where, ’neath the palms, the watchers stand 
With eager lip and straining eye, 
While over all that summer land 
Men wait and hear the welcome cry, 
‘* Morning Star, Ahoy!” 
Speed, speed, Oh Star ! upon your course, 
To coral isles, the seas across. 
Let the glad echoes, loud and clear, 
Repeat again the ringing cheer, 
Morning Star, Ahoy !” 


On land and sea, like darkest night, 
The gloom of sf and sorrow lay; 
But in the East a sudden light 
Gave promise of the coming day. 
Oh! Morning Star of hope and love, 
O’er the black waters rising high, 
Announce the day-spring from above, 
For night is past and dawn is nigh, 
‘‘ Morning Star, Ahoy !” 
Speed, speed, Oh Star ! upon your way, 
Dash from your bows the flying spray, 
Trim to the breeze each swelling sail, 
On ! till you hear the joyful hail, 
Morning Star, Ahoy 


The last census gives the number 
of full-blooded Negroes in the United 
States as 6,337,980, and those of mix- 
ed blood as 1,132,060. What acom- 
ment on Southern morals ! 


Home 


FAMILIAR TALKS. 
THE WORK OF OUR A. M. A, | 


Having glanced briefly at the work 
of our Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society as the medium for organ- 
izing and sustaining churches, we 
come now to consider those societies 
which are chiefly devoted to educa- 
tional work, and the first of these 
will be the American Missionary As- 
sociation, which, for the sake of brev- 
ity, is called our A. M. A. Society; 
and through the kindness of our ed- 
itor, shall quote verbatim from some 
of their publications, as we cannot in 
any other way give so clearly and 
suscinctly the origin, purpose, and 
actual working of the Society, whose 
field is largely among the. colored 


people of the South. M. L. M. 
THE FIRST WORK OF THE A. M. A. FOR THE 
| FREEDMEN. 


The American Missionary Associa- 
tion began work for the freedman be- 
fore he became a freedman. Imme- 
diately after General Butler’s famous 
dictum that fugitive slaves within the 
army lines were “contrabands of war,” 
escape seemed the only thing thought 
of by the slaves, and their re-capture 
the chief employment of the masters. 
The fugitives gathered in such num- 
bers at Fortress Monroe and at 
Hampton that provision had to be 
made for their relief and for schools. 
As early as September, 1861, Mrs. 
Mary S. Peake taught the first day- 
school opened for the freedmen. It 
was held in a small brown house, 
that stood on the spot where, 241 
years before, the first slave-ship had 
entered the line of the American con- 
tinent. Mrs. Peake was the daugh- 
ter of a free colored woman and an 
Englishman of rank and culture. 
She taught with great success until 
failing health compelled her to re- 
linquish the work. The Association 
opened schools at Norfolk, Newport 
News, and the Port Royal Islands. 
The poet Whittier found in these 
scenes themes for his “Songs of F ree- 
dom”: 

‘* The tent-lights glimmer on the land, 
The ship-lights on the sea.”’ 

This poem contains the “Negro 
Boatman’s Song,” with this character- 
istic chorus: 

‘* De yam will grow, de cotton blow, 
We'll have de rice and corn; 
Oh, nebber you fear if. nebber you hear 
De driber blow his horn.” 

The Association sent to these con- 
trabands ministers, teachers, Bibles, 
and school-books, and systematic 
work was begun, instead of the frag- 
mentary efforts of the army chap- 
lains and Christian soldiers, for a 
people found to possess a surprising 
thirst for knowledge. The honor of 
beginning the movement in behalf of 
the freedom belongs to Mr. Lewis 
Tappan of New York, the first Treas- 
urer of the American Missionary As- 
sociation, who was closely identified 
with the anti-slavery movement from 
the beginning, and was, throughout 
his life, the constant friend of the 
colored people. 

The Emancipation Proclamation 
was dated January 1, 1863. This 
gave legal freedom to all the slaves 
in the nation; but it made none prac- 
tically free who were not within the 
reach of the Union army. The news 
of the proclamation spread like wild- 
fire among the slaves, and they came 
flocking into the army lines by thou- 
sands. Their condition was pitiful 
in the extreme. They owned ab- 
solutely nothing—no patch of ground, 
no cabin, no horse, wagon, or farm 
implement, not even “de shovel and 
de hoe,” no domestic utensil, no bit 
of furniture, not even the ragged 
clothes they had on; but they rejoic- 
ed in their freedom, and exercised 
the sublimest faith in the “Lord that 
delivered Daniel.” At night the 
camps resounded with prayer and 
praise and their songs of jubilee: 

** It must be now the kingdom coming 
And the year of Jubilee.” 


‘* Rise and shine and give God the glory—in 
the year of Jubilee.” 


EAGERNESS FOR INSTRUCTION, 


The pinching poverty of the freed- 
men was no more manifest than their 
eagerness for learning. In the midst 
of want, amounting almost to starva- 
tion, they seemed more anxious for 
schools than for food. This double 
demand made a strong appeal to 
Northern philanthropy. A sense of 
justice to the long-oppressed slaves 
awoke an enthusiasm second only to 
that which impelled the soldiers to 
enlist in thearmy. Hundreds of ed- 
ucated and refined ladies, many of 
them teachers in Northern schools, 
volunteered their services; clothing 
was sent in large quantities; Freed- 
men’s Aid Societies were multiplied, 
and throughout the North the deep- 
est interest was awakened. The 
schools were multiplied, and still 
crowded. At Norfolk, where a school 
had been opened the previous year, 
&® missionary was sent to open school 
in two colored churches. The first 
day there were 350 scholars, and 300 
others in the evening. The third 
day there were 550, with other 500 
in the evening. The number rose to 
1,200, with a night attendance of 800, 
half of whom were adults who had 
labored all day. Schools and preach- 
ing services were held on many 
abandoned plantations around . Nor- 
folk, The mansion of ex-Governor 
Wise was used as a schoolhouse and 


home for teachers of colored people. 
Thousands of freedmen gathered at 
Newbern, all eager to be taught. 
Every available building was used, 
but the greater number lived in 
camps of their own construction. 

General Sherman wrote to General 
Saxton, at Savannah, “ Please receive 
700 contrabands, the first instalment 
of 15,000.” One missionary writes: 
“We need a thousand more teachers. 
All around us are freedmen strug- 
gling hard against poverty, some 
against actual starvation, yet they 
beg harder for a school than for 
bread.” Another writes, “Children 
came barefooted over the frozen 
ground, and we sometimes find tears 
running down their cheeks caused by 
actual hunger, yet they never mur- 
mor or complain.” The close of the 
war opened the whole South to the 
teachers, and schools were establish- 
ed at Richmond, Savannah, Wilming- 
ton, Charleston, Augusta and else- 
where. Mr. Coan of the American 
Missionary Association describes a 
scene at Wilmington as follows: “By 
appointment I met the children next 
morning at the church. They were 
to come at 9o’clock. By7 the street 
was blocked, the yard was full. Par- 
ents eager to ‘get dese yere chillen’s 
names tooken’ came dragging them 
through the crowd. ‘Please, sir, put 
down dis yer. I want dis gal to jine 
and dat yer boy—he’s got no parents, 
and I jes done brot him along.’” A 
thousand pupils reported within a 
week. This year the number of 
A. M. A. teachers rose to 320. 


_ THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


BY REV. C. A. HUNTINGTON. 


There are some subjects on which 
it is wise to be ignorant. I don’t 
know the length of the human peri- 
od. I don’t think anybody knows 
when it began. I don’t care when it 
began. The author of Genesis did 


not care, and did not attempt to tell | 


the world when it began, for it was 
of no consequence to man to know of 
his antiquity. It is very important 
for the world to know that God cre- 
ated. That truth underlies all re- 
ligious faith. “In the beginning 
God created.” That is all we know 
about it. When the beginning was, 
nobody knows. Archzlogists are 
not agreed about the antiquity of 
man. The most profound students 
in archzology now find evidence of 
the presence of man far anterior to 
the historic period; and the guess- 
work of men who have not studied, 
and who don’t know, goes for noth- 
ing. There is nothing in the Bible 
that determines the question. 

The head and front of my sinning, 
however, in Brother Bristol’s zealous 
judgment, lies not so much in my ag- 
nosticism about the antiquity of man 
as about my modes of thought touch- 
ing Biblical interpretation generally, 
He belongs toa long and very de- 
vout school of literalizers and mater- 
ializers, of whom Jonathan Edwards 
was a leading type one hundred 
years ago. I belong to the school of 
spiritualizers, of whom Horace Bush- 


j nell, Phillips Brooks and Frederick 


Robertson were in their day repre- 
sentative types. Brother Bristol] con- 
scientiously thinks, if I understood 
him, that all Scripture is given by in- 
spiration as literal history. 

I think Scripture is given by in- 
spiration to portray to the spirit of 
man by means of poetic symbols great 
spiritual truth. In the allegory of 
the rich man and Lazarus, the one 
symbolizes a great class of the covet- 
ous rich; the other symbolizes a great 
class of the neglected, suffering 
poor. The parable is not given to 
detail the history of some noted 
millionaire on the one side, and some 
outcast beggar on the other. But 
two assumed persons are made to 
portray the life and death and the 
destiny of the whole class of the 
hard-handed rich on the one hand, 
and the suffering and deserving poor 
on the other. The story talks about 
these two men just as if they were 
veritable characters of history. It 
says, “Lazarus died, and was borne 
by a convoy of angelsinto Abraham’s 
bosom.” That is one of the most 
highly wrought of all poetic sym- 
bols. In the minds of Jews, to whom 
Jesus related the parable, the bosom 
of Abraham, the father of the faith- 
ful, was the highest and warmest 


| place in celestial glory; so he uses 


that as a figure by which to intersify 
the blessedness of the poor. “Bless- 
ed are the poor, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.” The rich man 
also died and was buried. “And in 
hell he lifted up his eyes, being in 
torment.” They are both spoken of 
just as if they went in bodily per- 
son into the other world. Lazarus 
got very near to Abraham, who was 
very near the throne. The rich man 
was on the other side of an impass- 
able gulf, but within hailing distance, 
where he could hold audible cdnver- 
sation with Abraham. “Send Lazarus 
that he may dip the tip of his finger 
in water and cool my tongue, for I 
am tormented in this flame.” Broth- 
er Bristol thinks that is literal his- 
tory. Jonathan Edwards thought so 
a hundred years ago. The whole 
Catholic Church think so, and many 
Protestants, all who belong to the 
material school of literalizers. Sam 
Small thinks so, and, if rightly re- 
ported, he says that the rich man 
went direct into a burning, fiery, 
brimstone hell; and he says further 
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that a revival of religion never was, 
and is inconceivable except through 
the terrors of a burning, fiery, brim- 
stone hell. Was not the rich man’s 
body in hell? “He lifted up his eyes” ; 
he begged for water. “He was. tor- 
mented in a flame.” But his eyes 
were closed, and his tongue was si- 
lent, and his whole body was atill in 
the grave. How, then, is the parable 
literal history? The picture is one 
of the most divinely inspired of all 
the delineations of: fine art. “Its 
truth is too lofty and too ethereal for 
the prosy delineations of history.” 
It must needs be expressed, like a 
great portion of sacred writ, in the 
language of symbol, and the truth is 
allthe more true because so express- 
ed. 
There is no language adequate 
to the utterance of the divine thought 
when communicating the terrors of 
the Lord in the woe and spiritual 
anguish of a soul lost in despair and 
science; hence, the Bible uses 
suffering the torment of a guilty con- 
the figure of a lake of fire and brim- 
stone. Equally impotent are words 
to describe the unutterable glory and 
beatitude of “a conscience void of of- 
fense toward God and toward men.” 
Hence the poetic conception of the 
good man resting peacefully in the 
very bosom of the friend of God, re- 
nowned in Jewish histury as thé 
Father of the faithful. 

These remarks sufficiently indicate 
the modes of thought which charac- 
terize the spiritual school. The Book 
of Job is a fine field in which to em- 
ploy that mode of interpretation. 
Thinkers in that school do not make 
the heroes of the Book of Job histori- 
cal characters any more than they do 
those of “ Pilgrim’s Progress” ; and 
yet there is, no doubt that, taken as 
a@ portraiture of the ways of God 
with men, it is more replete with 
divine wisdom than any other book, 
sacred or profane, that was ever writ- 
ten. 

There is no other book in the Old 
or the New Testament that the de- 
vout reader studies with so much re- 
ligious interest and profit as the 
Book of Job. It is the truest to na- 
ture, to reason, to conscience and to 
God of all other books. It fills the 
mind of the Christian scholar, who 
feasts on divine truth clothed in the 
drapery of poetry, or in the language 
of science, or in the humble phrase 
of religious piety to the full; at the 
same time it is suited to the wants of 
the untutored child. It is a fountain 
of the purest and profoundest wis- 
dom, at which, as at a spring of pure 
water, old and young, the learned 
and the ignorant, may drink and be 
satisfied. Even the skeptic, who de- 
nies God in nature, in history and in 
the soul, finds him in the Book of 
Job so manifest that the wayfaring 
man, though a fool, need not err in 
recognizing the divine immanence. 
Nor is it essential to this that the 
personnel of the drama should be ver- 
itable characters of history; neither 
does the fact that they are referred to 
in sacred literature afterwards prove 
them to be such. Macbeth is not 
supposed to bea historical character; 
neither is the truth manifested 
through the drama of which he is 
the hero any the less true on that 
account. If you claim for the Book 
of Job historie accuracy, you place 
yourself in the power of the skeptic, 
from the vise of whose logic there is 
no escape. If you disclaim this, and 
convert all its poetic imagery into a 


divinely-inspired picture of the ways 


of God with a righteous man, to 
prove his integrity, and illustrate 
that integrity, and make the world 
see its strength, its beauty and 
its priceless value, under the sorest 
temptations that flesh was ever heir 
to, or that it is possible to conceive— 
if you do this you put the skeptic in- 
to the vise of your logic, and compel 
him to admit that the picture unfolds 
the truth of God, which picture none 
but the hand of inspiration could 
ever have delineated or conceived. 


Out of my reference to the allegor- 
ical books of the Bible, and my meth- 
od of unfolding their symbolical 
meaning, Brother Bristol creates a 
clumsy caricature, which my limits 
will not allow me to follow in detail. 
I will respond briefly and in a gener- 
al way; and I think every thoughtful 
reader will see that in this late day 
of progress in biblical inquiry his 
man of straw can have no status 
among scholars and critics. He begs 
the question when he assumes that 
the Bible is one book from Genesis 
to Revelation. I think it is a compi- 
lation of sixty-seven books, written 
by numerous different authors, and 
in different periods of the world's 
history. The fact that all these 
books are collated and bound to- 
gether in one volume, and the fact 
that the authors of the later books 
refer to the subject matter of the 
earlier ones, do not make them one 


book... Some of the books and some | 


— 


chapters of other books are histori- 
cal. The persons and events alluded 
to are plainly persons and events of 
history described in plain narrative. 
Other books and chapters are written 
metaphorically, in the language of 
symbol. The characters alluded to 
and the events described are assum- 
ed characters and events employed 
by the respective writers, to illustrate, 
in an allegorical way, great principles 
in the character of men and in the 
government of God. The story of 
the creation was not reduced to writ- 
ing till after the lapse of ages; and 
when it found place in Hebrew liter- 
ature it was derived from tradition, 
and couched in symbolic language, to 
reveal God as creator and supreme 
ruler of the world, and not to reveal 
the laws of science, then unknown, or 
facts of history which have come to 
light through the evolutions of 
knowledge in the on-going develop- 
ments of truth. 


The story of the garden of Eden, 
taken asa picture of the world in 
miniature, is the grandest revelation 
of inspired truth that imagination 
ever conceived. There Adam be- 
comes & generic term, meaning not a 
single historic person, but meaning 
the human race, all the individuals of 
which are created innocent, and cast 
each upon his own responsibility, with 
an independent will, to stand or fall 
according to choice. Then the ser- 
pent becomes the great power of 
evil that eternally antagonizes God, 
and assails the virtues of innocence. 
Then the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil becomes the unchange- 
able experience of hnman nature in 
its struggle between right and wrong. 
Then the transition from a garden of 
peace, plenty.and happiness to a 
region of thorns and thistles, doomed 
forever to eat bread in the sweat of 
the face, becomes the moral desola- 
tion of the soul consequent upon its 
surrender to temptation. To literal- 
ize this poem, as all materialists do, 
is to defeat the purpose of inspira- 
tion, and to spoil the divinest work of 
the celestial artist. 


Just so with the story of the flood, 
divinely graphic of God’s holy dis- 
pleasure with the sins of the world, 
and the terrible retribution that 
awaits the sinner. When written, 
the laws of the universe were un- 
known to man. Then the earth was 
a flat plain, whose perimeter was lim- 
ited by a narrow horizon, and the 
moon and stars were lanterns hung 
in the sky, to swing overhead by 
night, and sink into the abyss by day, 
while the king of day hid himself in 
the same abyss by night. Noah, like 
all faithful and divinely-inspired 
preachers of righteousness, forewarn- 
ed the people of his narrow parish 
of the danger of wickedness. It was 
a@ narrow parish, for, be it remember- 
ed, there were no news-carriers then, 
and preachers of righteousness could 
not then, as now, send their messages 
round the world on the wings of 
lightning and steam. The legend is 
recited in the unsophisticated lan- 
guage of simple faith, without knowl- 
edge of any of the great laws of na- 
ture which govern the action of 
water, or the motion of the earth. It 
presupposes that the face of the 
earth was a limited space, diversified 
with hill, mountain and plain, with en- 
tire ignorance of the fact that if the 
waters of the great deep were heap- 
ed up on one side of the globe, they 
must have receded at the same time 
from the opposite side. 

A tidal wave that submerges 
Europe means a corresponding ebb 
from America. Under the laws of 
the universe as we now know them, 
the legend of the flood reduced to au- 
thentic history were quite irrational; 
but taken as a symbolic picture of 
the divine wrath against sin, and the 
divine complaisance with righteous- 
ness, it exceeds in fidelity to truth, 
in beauty of conception, and in awful 
grandeur, all the possible delinea- 
tions of human art. That is what 
the Bible is given for. In its most 
solemn appeals to the couscience of 
the world, it employs symbols that 
ignore the truth both of nature and 
of history. “The fear of the Lord. 
that is wisdom; and to depart from 
evil is. understanding.” To give 
practical effect to this aphorism, it 
lays under contribution not only the 
story of the historian, but also the 
creations of the imagination drawn 
out in living characters by the hand 
of the artist divinely inspired. 

Now, I hope Brother Bristol will 
save himself the trouble of sending 
a vigilance committee to Eureka to 
punish the heretic, as he proposed to 
do when “his righteous soul was 
vexed from day to day with the un- 
godly deeds of those ungodly men at 
Grinnell.” 

“(Call unto me and I will answer 
thee, and show thee great and 
mighty things which thou knowest 
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_ Tae Pactric: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[For THE PACIFIC. | 
Thinking It Over. 


ish I knew just what to co 
To rid this of habit; 

’d turn in, sir, and make a stir, 
re sure’s my name is Thomas Babbitt. 
J wouldn’t stop till every drop 

Of the vile stuff was safe in Hades, | 
Tiil all the folks that now are *‘soaks’ 
Were turned to gentlemen and ladies. 


But I’m confused. I’ve mused and mused 
About this awful sin of drinking 


Until I feel, perhaps, the de’il ay 
Has tempted me to too much thinking. 


It may be I had better try 
To let off a few bolts of thunder, 
And see if they won’t boom away 
Till some vile dram-shops are ‘‘snOwed un- 
der.” 


Still, I ain’t One that likes the fun 
Of talking without any acting. 
There’s words and words, as thick as birds— 
That’s just what makes it so distracting. 
For some will say, ‘‘Here, do this way,” 
And some they advocate another. 
I wish I knew just what to do— 
Ah, me! ah, me! there’s just the bother ! 


But one thing’s sure—the only cure 
That ever will be deep and lasting 
Is something more than Keeley love, 
Or even righteous ballot-casting. 
You take a man like Caliban 
And urge him all his sins to master, 
And you will find you cannot bind 
His passion with a patch or plaster. 


I want to see the world set free 
From all its error and pollution; 
But, sir, I know no power below 
The stars can reach the last solution, 
Good laws may serve just tO preserve 
Society for the time being, . 
But ’tis the leaven that comes from heaven 
That this world needs. Men disagreeing 


We'll always see till they can be 
Changed at the heart from sin to rightness, 
And only One, God’s blessed Son, 
Has power to change a heart. The bright- 
ness 
Of perfect peace, when ‘‘strikes” shall cease, 
And rum be banished from the nation, 
Can only come as Christ may come 
With His all-powerful salvation. 


So, while men’s ways to better days 
Seem sometimes criss-cross and confusing, 
And while I scan this and that plan 
(For I will not be found refusing 
To work for laws to help the cause 
Of temperance and home protection), 
Yet, first and last, my strength I’ll cast 
To win for Christ the heart’s subjection. 


NORMAN CONWAY. 


CAPITAL AND LABOR IN ENGLAND. 


A remarkable agreement has just 
been effected between the Tyne, 
Wear, Tees and Hartlepool Ship- 
builders and the Executive Council of 
the Boiler-makers’ and Iron and Steel 
Shipbuilders’ Society, one of the most 
important trade-unions in Great Brit- 
ain. In respect to wages, it sets forth 
that no general alteration shall be 
made until after six calendar months 
have elapsed from the date ef the 
alteration, and no single alteration 
can exceed five per cent. Four weeks’ 
notice in writing isto be given. Pre- 
vious to such notice being given by 
either side, a request for a meeting 
between the associated employers and 
the Boiler-makers’ Society must be 
given by the party intending to give 
notice, this meeting to be held four- 
teen days after the receipt of the re- 
quest. Failing agreement during the 
month's notice, the notice may be ex- 
tended to any time not exceeding an- 
other month, if acceptable to both 
parties; whatever the settlement, the 
advance of reduction (if any) will be- 
gin from the expiration of the first 
month's notice. Should a settlement 
not be effected, the question may be 
dealt with as may seem best. Sec- 
tional or individual disputes, in the 
first instance, are to be referred to 
the Society’s officials, and the employ- 
er or his representatives. If any dis- 
pute takes place respecting the price 
of work, the job is to be proceeded 
with as on piece, and, whatever the 
price may be when the dispute is set- 
tled, the same will be paid from the 
beginning of the job. Failing a set- 
tlement by ordinary means, the terms 
of settlement are to be adjusted by 
a committee representing employers 
and the Boiler-makers’ and Iron and 
Steel Siipbuilders’ Society within 
fourteen days. Power is also given 
to each side toask for a revision of 
rates in certain contingencies, and it 
is stipulated that work in all cases 
shall be proceeded with or without 
interruption pending the settlement 
of a dispute, whether as to price or 
otherwise. A standing committee of 
thrée on each side (exclusive of the 
delegate on each side) is to be 
appointed to consider local dis- 
putes. The scheme is to be 
tried for a period of five years, to be 
afterwards terminable by six months’ 
notice on either side. The result of 
the voting by the men upon these 
propositions was as follows: For, 15,- 
950; against 11,840; majority for, 4,- 
110.— Witness. 


LIQUOR CURSE IN ENGLAND. 


BY ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


The great Americah orator exclaim- 
ed: “If I thought there was a stain 
on the remotest hem of the garment 
of my country, I would use my ut- 
most labors to wipe it off* But the 
abuse of drink constitutes no mere 
stain on the garment of England; it 
clothes her in garments dyed with 
blood. Now, if all the most influen- 
tial voices tell us that it ie of su- 
preme and primary importance to 
combat and suppress this vice—if, 
according to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, this is “in one way the work 
of this present day of Christ, for un- 
less it is done very little else can be 
lastingly done”; if Lord Shaftesbury, 


with his unrivaled experience, was 
right in his conviction that “ it is im- 
possible, absolutely impossible, to do 
anything permanently or consider- 
able to relieve poverty until we have 
got rid of the curse of drink”; if, as 
Lord Beaconsfield said, in the success 
of our efforts to control it “is in- 
volved the triumph of the social vir- 
tues and the character of the great 
body of the people”; if, according to 
Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, we 
might, but for drink, shut up nine 
out of every ten jails in England; if 
we could thus, in the opinion of men 
like Bright and Cobden, make Eng- 
land such a Paradise as at present we 
hardly dream, then total abstainers 
are hardly deserving of being held 
up to scorn and contempt for show- 
ing, by their personal example, how 
easy it would be for multitudes to 


find safety and happiness in the small 


and even pleasurable self-denial 
which they have adopted. If the 
£135,000,000 per year, or more, which 
we annually spend on intoxicating 
drink, with results so infinitely dis- 
astrous alike to the nation and to in- 
dividuals, were more wisely used and 
less ruinously wasted, not only would 
drunkenness and the most prolific 
cause of crime be nearly exterminat- 
ed, but squalor and pauperism would 
become hideous phantoms of the 
past, and most of the frightful evils 
by which we are now afflicted would 
cease to drag down our prosperity as 
with a hand of fire. I have not, in 
this paper, urged even a tithe of the 
arguments which weigh with us; but 
I trust that enough has been said to 
convince every fair and reasonable 
man that the example of total ab- 
stainers might be profitably followed 
by many who now despise it, and 
might tend to an immense ameliora- 
tion in the happiness of the human 
race.—Contemporary Review. 


It is interesting to recall an inci- 
dent of Chief Justice Chase’s college 
life at Dartmouth. It was during 
senior year that one day a professor 
detained the class and made a strong 
appeal to them to consecrate them- 
selves personally to Christ and his 
service. The students were startled 
and hardly knew how to receive the 
professor's words, when Mr. Chase 
sprang to his feet, moved to tears, 
and very earnestly, in the name of 
the class, thanked the professor for 
his interest in them, and promised 
for himself to consecrate his life at 
once to Christian service. The re- 
ligious interest thus begun bore 
fruit throughout the whole college. 
This interest comes through one of 
Mr. Chase’s classmates who was pres- 
ent at that occasion.— Lz. 


The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes said 
a notable thing in the course of a 
speech delivered by him in the 
Ipswich Town Hall recently. 
Dwelling upon the advantages of 
union among all Christian Churches 
for social work, he said: “Of course 
I know that our ecclesiastical and 
theological points of difference 
are so profound that we shall require 
the whole of eternity for their 
adequate discussion. Why, then, 
waste the present time? I move that 
the debate be adjourned till we reach 
eternity, and that we now unite our 
energies in the suppression of the 
liquor traffic.”—Jndan Weiness. 


Professor Morris, at the head of 
the Chemical Department of Cornell 
University, commenced work as a 
fireman on the New York Central 
railroad. He was advanced to be 
engineer, and then made up his mind 
to get an education. He studied at 
night, fitting himself for Union Col- 
lege, procured books and attended, 
as far as possible, lectures and reci- 
tations, running all the time with his 
locomotive. On the day of gradua- 
tion he left the locomotive, put on 
his gown and cap, delivered his thesis, 
received his diploma, went back to 
his locomotive and made his usual 
ruo. 


When you are riding on the cars, 
you. may be curious to know how 
fast you are going. Step out on the 
platform and watch the track under- 
neath intently, till you can distin- 
guish when one rail joins. another. 
Then count the joint as you go by, 
and as many as you pass in twenty- 
one seconds is the number of miles 
an hour the train is going. If there 
is a@ double track, you need only 
watch one of the opposite rails out of 
the window and count the joints.— 
The Watchman. 


The finest lemonade is made as 
follows: Fora quart, take the juice 
of three lemons, using the rind of 
oneof them. Carefully peel the rind 
very thin, getting just the yellow 
outside; cut this into pieces and put 
with the juice and powdered sugar, 
of which use two ounces to the quart 
in @jug or jar witha cover. When 
the water is just at the boiling point, 
pour it over the lemon and sugar, 
cover at once, and let it get cold. 


Dr. R. S. Storrs, in one of his lect- 
ures on extempore preaching, tells 
that when an Indian named Occam 
was before a certain Presbytery for 
license to preach, he was asked, among 
other things, ‘“‘ What is original sin ?” 
and answered: “I don’t know what 
it is with other people, but with me, 
I rather think it is laziness.” 


For the first time in our history 


corn is quoted higher-than wheat. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, SEPT. 16TH. | 


JOHN IV: 9-26. . 
Jesus at Jacob’s Well. | 


BY REV. WALLACE SMITH, 


Golden Text.—‘* Whosoever drinketh of the 
water that I shall give him shall never thirst”. 
(John iv: 14). 

That was a sacred spot of the Holy Land 
where Jacob’s well stood. Many hallowed as- 
sociations clustered around that place, carry- 
ing the memory away back in time to the days 
when the patriarchs lived, and the angel of the 
Lord walked and talked with them. It was 
in the vicinity of Shechem where Abraham 
built his first altar in Canaan (Gen. xii: 8), 
where Jacob pitched his tent, having bought 24 
parcel of land of the children of Hamor, and 
he, too, erected an altar ‘‘to God, the God _ of 
Israel” (Gen. xxxiii: 18), where Israel buried 
the idols under the oak tree (Gen, xxxv: 4), 
and afterward built this well that bears his 
name. This was the piece of land which Ja- 
cob gave to Joseph (Gen. xlviii: 22), and in it 
the bones of Joseph found their last resting- 
place, on the return of the Israelites from 
Egypt (Josh. xxiv: 32). A spot hallowed by 
so many historic memories could not but be 
sacred in the eyes of a devout son of Israel, 
It had now, however, passed into the hands of 
a people hostile to the Jews, and embittered 
against them with all the malignity of race 
hatred, being situated in the midst of Samaria, 
a land and a people loathed by every orthodox 
Jew who counted himself a true son of Abra- 
ham. It was needless to trace the course of 
this deepening and darkening current of hostile 
feeling between these two peoples, The Samar- 
itans were a mixed population, supposed to 
have been originated from heathen colonists 
from Assytia, and the remnant of ten tribes of 
Israel (II Kings xvii: 24). At one time in- 
clined to the Jewish religion, at another to 
heathen idolatry, they were special objects of 
detestation to the strict Jews. They had the 
five books of Moses, and on their side the hat- 
red to the Jews was intensified by their having 
been refused a share in the work of rebuilding 
the Temple of Jerusalem (Ezra iv: 4). But 
race hatred and religious animosities have no 
place in the teachings of the pure Teacher who 
now passed through their land. Himself a 
true Son of Abraham, and at the same time 
Son of God, his heart is large enough to take 
in every one who loves God, and seeks to serve 
him, Oh, what a rebuke is here to those who 
harbor angry feelings against their fellow men ! 
Christ, notwithstanding national prejudice, 
often commended this despised race. What a 
reproach to the Jews was that parable of the 
Good Samaritan (Luke x: 25)! He healed ten 
lepers, and the only one grateful enough to re- 
turn and thank him was a Samaritan (Luke 
xvii: 16). 

Weary, Yet the Restof Weary Souls (Vs. 9-12). 
Jesus was on his way from Judea to Galilee, 
along with his disciples, when having been left 
alone, he sat by Jacob’s well, and uttered this 
wonderful discourse of the ‘‘Living Water.” 
The occasion was an ordinary one, yet with 
marvelous wisdom he adapts the trivial circum- 
stance to the teaching of truths that have en- 
gaged the reverent attention of a world. This 
woman is astonished that a Jew should ask 
the favor of a drink of the water she drew 
from that well from her, a Samaritan. It was 
an act of humility never heard of before in a 
Tew. Ah, if she but knew that he who spoke 
to her had come to teach the whole world its 
best lessons in humility, she would not have 
been so much astounded. His very presence 
at that well was the result of the sublimest 
self-sacrifice and noblest humility. He cared 
naught for the likes and dislikes of the Jews 
and Samaritans, except in so far as he saw in 
them the work of Satan. His sole aim and 
purpose was to reach the souls of men and 
women with his saving power. That woman 
may draw water from the well to quench the 
thirst of the body, but he knew that at mo- 
ments when conscience was awakened within 
her there was a thirst which no water from 
that well could allay. He knew the souls that 
were athirst, and could, give them to drink 
“living waters from the wells of salvation” 
(Isa. xii: 3). The mind of the Smaritan was 
dwelling still upon the hatred of the Jews. 
Jesus was trying to lead her up to a knowledge 
of the love of God. Full of compassion and 
benevolence, he seeks to bring the woman, 
step by step, to the acknowledgment of his di- 
vine wisdom, until he can declare to her and 
the world that the hour was coming when the 
wall of separation between Jew, Gentile and 
Samaritan would be broken down, And how 
was this to be accomplished ? How is all hate 
and animosity between men and nations remov- 
ed? By the inflowing of the Spirit of God in- 
to the heart. ‘“‘If thou knowest the gift of 
God,” if there is an acquaintance with the 
Holy Spirit and a knowledge of Jesus Christ, 
then there is the desire for this ‘‘living water,” 
which is eternal life. And how true is the un- 
conscious testimony of this woman, ‘‘7h%e well 
is deep” ! Yes; the resources of God are in- 
finite. From the well of living water he can 
draw to satisfy the thirst of all souls who come 
to him. He wills that all should come to him 
and live. The patriarch Jacob is this wom- 
an’s standard of excellence; but she will yet 
learn that a ‘‘greater than Jacob” is speaking 
to-her. He gave them a well of water which 
satisfied only for a time; but Christ gave that 
which satisfies forever. 


Thirsty, and Yet a Fountain (Vs. 13-15). Je- 
sus Christ is the medium of eternal life to all 
who believe in him. How often do we find in 
the gospel the truth taught that belief in him is 
the indispensable condition to eternal life ! 
Water is no more necessary to sustain the 
physical life of the body than Jesus Christ is 
necessary to sustain the spiritual life of the 
soul. This body may often thirst, and again 
and again return to quench its thirst, but the 
soul that drinks cf that fountain of living waters 
which is Christ is satistied forever. He has 
the indwelling Christ within him, and how can 
one any more feel the need of him who is al- 
ready in him, the very life of his life, the 


source of all his peace and satisfaction, Such 


an one has found the perennial fountain of ever- 
living water. He thirsts no more, for Christ is 
his portion, and he who has Christ within hath 
everlasting life. Well may this woman say, 


M 


“Give me this water.” Many an one who has 
been brought to feel their need of a Saviour 
has found him with just such a cry. The soul 
that really knows its wants, and feels its need 
of a Saviour can always find one in him, At 
first it may be dimly realized, and like the in- 
stance mentioned here, the soul may be with 
some difficulty led up to the point where it can 
comprehend the truth placed before it. But 
once it can rise to a comprehension of its pres- 
ent state, and a consciousness of all it may ob- 
tain through a union with Christ, then the cry 
is ever the same, Feeling a hunger and a 
thirst after righteousness, its prayer is either, 
‘*Sir, give me this water,” or, ‘Lord, ever- 
more, give us this bread” (John vi: 34). 

Christ Acknowledged as a Prophet (Vs. 16-21). 
Christ knows all things that pass through the 
hearts of those who come before him, The 
whole life of this Samaritan woman was open 
to his vision, He will use that knowledge to 
bring conviction to that soul, and so lead it on 
toward repentance and salvation, And does he 
not know each one of us, too, better, perhaps, 
than we know ourselves? So, as a prophet, 
Christ was approached as an authority who 
might be able to settle a difference of opinion 
between the Jews and Samaritans. The former 
held that Jerusalem was the seat and center of 
all true worship; the latter held that their tem- 
ple on Mount Gerizim was the temple of God, 
and so the real end of worship, which is hom- 
age to God, was forgotten in the contention be- 
tweenthem. But Christ, with his clear-sighted 
divine wisdom, disposes of the question with a 
single sentence. As a prophet he can tell them 
that the true temple of the living God is not a 
building made with hands. Le is to be wor- 
shiped in the consecrated hearts of his people. 
The time was coming, and soon would be, 
when the Almighty Father should be known to 
all mankind, and the formal observance of 
ceremonies and rituals should be exchanged for 
the simple adoration of the heart and spirit, 
And is not the body of believers realizing, more 
and more, that a pure heart is the altar of the 
Christian’s worship? In the hearts of his own 
people his name is adored and his praises sung, 
as in temples devoted to his service. 

Christ Announces Himself the Messiah (Vs. 
22-26). That the Samaritans were in general 
expectation of the Messiah is evident from the 
observation of the woman, The words of Christ, 
from exciting her curiosity, had now deeply im- 
pressed her with the conviction that he was 
not only a prophet but perhaps also the Mes- 
siah; and probably her mind, being now open 
to belief, Christ saw in it a fit opportunity to 
press the conviction home, and save that soul. 
These were profound truths that Christ uttered 
to this woman, and it shows that there was 
here an awaiting soul anxious for light. A sin- 
ner, it is true, but did not Christ announce 
that he had come ‘‘not to call the righteous, 
but sinners, to repentance” (Luke v: 32). He 
came to seek and to save the lost, and lead the 
souls of men back to that true worship—the 
worship of the Spirit in spirit and truth. This 
takes away all the worth of rites and ceremo- 
nies, God isa spirit, and therefore is not con- 
fined to Jerusalem or Mount Gerizim. The 
worship that he most approves of is that which 
issues from a humble and contrite heart. He 
had long before this ceased to take pleasure in 
sacrifice and observances, and only the spiritual 
worship of the heart will he accept. The Mes- 
sias has indeed come and told us these things, 
and he that speaks to us in this lesson is the 
Messiah. 


For all Use 


SHAMED TO BE SEEN because of disfig- 
uring facial blemishes is the condition of 
thousands who live in ignorance of the fact 
that in CuTicura Soap is to be found the 
purest, sweetest, and most effective skin pur- 
ifier and beautifier inthe world. For pimples, 
blackheads, red and oily skin, red, rough 
hands with shapeless nails, dry, thin, and 
falling hair, and simple baby blemishes, it is 
wonderful. 
Potter Drue anp CHem. Corp., Boston. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


CHOOL 
GRAND 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


Coffee Mills, Trucks, Etc. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO 
316 & 318 Market Street, 8. F. 


_ For sale by all hardware dealers, 


Established in 1858. 


M. B. MORAGHAN, 


Importer, Planter and 


Wholesale Oyster Dealer 


OvysTER Beps aT CAL. 
Special rates on e orders. Supply all the leading 
families and steamships. All oysters retailed at whole- 
sale prices. 


Stalls 67, 68, 69, 707%, and 4 California Market 


Studio on Central Court, Exposition Grounds, 


Bet. Administration and Mechanic Arts Buildin 
Also, 121 Post St.. bet. Kearny and Grant ise. 
SAN FRANCISCO, L. 


BATHS. 


Physicians recommend the Orystal hot 
sea-water tub and swimming baths, foot of 

ason street, terminus of all North Reach 
Farnbam. 


cars. John 


CONORECATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Rev. C.O. Brown,D.D., 
Pastor; residence, 1359 Post street. Sunday 
services, Ir A. M. alld 7:30 P. M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30; Chinese school, 6 Pp. Mm. 
Prayer - meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. m. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, If A, M. and 7:30 
p.M.; Sunday-schools at 9-30 A.M. and 12:30 
p. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 


THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 


between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B, 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services, II A, M. and 
7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting. Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets, 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M, Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 Pp. M. 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett st.cet, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Re W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, if A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 Pp. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P.M. 


PARK CHURCH—4I6 Devisadero St. Rev. 
Horace W. Houlding, Pastor; residence 8% 
Alpine St. Sunday serviees; 11 A. M. 7:30 
P. M. Sunday-school: 3: P. M. Prayer 
Meeting Wednesday evening: 7:30. 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P. M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C, 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, I! 
A.M. and 7:30 P, M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A.M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 


OCEAN VIEW CHURCH—Broad avenne, 
near Capital street. Rev. John G. Eckles, 
tor; residence, corner Sadowa and Cap- 
itol Sts. Preaching at 11 A.M. Sunday- 
school at 12M. Christian Endeavor at 
6:30 P.M. Preaching at 7;30P.M. Prayer- 
meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 
PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P. M. 


SEVENTH-AVENUE CHURCH — Corner 
Seventh and Clement ave. Sunday preach- 
ing, 7:39 P.M., by Rev. Philip Coombe, 
pastor; residence, 3335 Washington street. 
Sunday-school at 3 Pp. M., F. K. Houston 
Superintendent. 


PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. Preaching 
Sunday, at 11 A.M., by Rev. Philip Coombe. 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. - 


BETHLEHEM CHURCH—Vermont street, 
near Twenty-fourth street. Rev. W. H. 
Tubb, pastor; residence, 1111 Rhode Island 
street. Services on Sunday at If A. M. and 
7:45 P. M.; Sunday-school, 9:30 A. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 P. M. 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue, 
Secretary and Treasurer—James E, Ager, 508 
Clay street. 


W. H. M. U. for Southern California,— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1658 Temple 
street, Los Angeles, Vice-Presidents—For Los 
Angeles and Orange Counties, Mrs. G. R. 
Thomas, Pasadend; for Santa Barbara and 
Ventura Counties, Mrs. R. F. Bingham, Santa 
Barbara; for San Diego County, Mrs. G. W. 
Marston, 1210 Ash street, San Diego. For San 
Bernardino and Riverside Counties, Mrs. H.A. 
Lucas, San Bernardino, Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K,. W. Bent, Pasadena Treasurer, Mrs. Mary 
M, Smith, Public Library, Riverside Superin- 
tendent of Young People’s Work, Mrs, Jacob 
Horton, Lordsburg. Superintendent of Chil- 
dren’s Work, Mrs. W. H. Dwight, Pasadena. 
Superintendent-of Literature, Mrs. Alison C. 
Blaikie, South Los Angeles. 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs. E. S. Williams, 572 Twelfth street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs.]. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L. F. Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. E. M. Howard, 911 Grove 
street, Oakland, Cal. 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. Anna S. Averill, 1635 Rockwood avenue, 
Los Angeles. President’s Assistant—Mrs. J. 
H. Harwood, Claremont. Vice-President, L. 
A Dist.— Mrs. Maria G. Phillips, 1300 Carroll 
avenue, Los Angeles, 
Ber’d’o Dist —Miss Sarah M,. Mead, San 
Jacinto. Home Secretary—Mrs. Caroline C. 
Thomas, 153 Terrace Drive, Pasadena. Foreign 
Secretary— Mrs, A. L. McPherson, Redlands, 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. A. Miller, Riverside. Sup- 
erintendent C. E. Work—RMrs. Jacob Horton, 
Lordsburg. Superintendent Children’s Work—- 
Mrs. Isabella Scott, Ontario. Superintendent 
Literature—Mrs,. Alison C. Blaikie, South Les 
Angeles, 


Woman’s Board of the Pacific.— President 
—Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Vacaville. Recording 
Secretary—Mrs. S. S. Smith, 1704 Geary St., 
San Francisco. Home Secretaries—Mrs. I. E. 
Dwinell, 461 E. 14th St., Oakland; Mrs. H. H. 
Cole, 309 Sanchez St., San Francisco; Mrs. J. 
H. Warren, Honorary. Foreign Secretary—Mrs. 
Charles W. Farnam, Fruitvale, Alameda Co, 
Treasurer—Miuss Bessie Merriam, 1418 Frank- 
lin street, Oakland. All contributions for the. 
Young Ladies’ Branch of the Woman’s Board 
should be sent to Miss Grace E. Goodhue, 
Treasurer Y. L. B. W. B., 1722 Geary street, 
San Francisco. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary, 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, 

Fruit and Flower Mission for Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.— 420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President, Miss Mary A. Harris; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Martha W. Shainwald; Treasurer, Mrs, 
eon H. Buckingham; Secretary, Harriet Ja- 
cobson. 


Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O'Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 

Congregational Ministerial Relief So- 
ciety.—President — Rev. J. C. Holbrook, 
D.D: Secretary—Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D. 


Congregational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. —Boston and Cuicago. 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D. 
Treasurer-—E,. Lawrence Barnard. Rev. Loyal 
L. Wirt, Superintendent for Central and North- 


ern California; 735 Market street, S. F.. 


Congregational Home Missiona”y Soc’y. 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—- Rev. J, B. Clark, Rev. William 
Kincaid, Rev. Washington Choate, Treas- 
urer—W. B. Howland, Esa. Superin- 
tendent Northern California and Nevada—Rev. 


J. K. Harrison, 735 Market street; residence, 


Vice-President San | 


1005 Capp street, San Francisco. Supt. South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
American Missio Association.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Woodbury, D.D. 
Treasurer—H.W. Hubbard, Esq estern 
District Secretary—Rev, J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, IIl. 
California Chinese Mission.—Auxiliary 
to the American Missionary Association, Rev, 
. K. McLean, D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 
ond, D.D., 418 Bartlett street, San Francisco, 


The Congregational Church Building 
Society.—Secretary, Rev. L. H,. Cobb, DD., 
59 Bible House, New York: Treasurer—H.O 
Pinneo, §9 Bible House, New York, Secretary 
—H. H. Wikoff, 1009 Green street, San 
Francisco,: 

American Board C. F. M.—Missionary 
Rooms, Congregational House, Boston. Sec- 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. H, 
Daniels, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D, 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. General Agent 
for the Pacific Coast — Rev. Walter Frear, 
PACIFIC office, 7 Montgomery Ave, S. F, 


Missionary Scciety of the Swedish Con- 
gre tional Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork 
10 itting street, Chicago. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush St., 8s. F., 


Will endeavor te pléase any who would want 
suit of clothing made 


to order, 
stock, manufactured 


If we do not have in stosk the 
tern our customer wants, we will go with 
to the wholesale cloth bouses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco te 
choosefrom. Fifteen rer cent. discount to 
clergymen. 

323 BUSH STREET, 8. F., 


Gonuine Hand Woven and Hand Spun 
Goods, now in stock. 


— AND — 
Wilshire Safe & Scale Ce. 
AGENTS FOR PACIFIC COAST 
No. 6 California St., - San Francisco 


DIEBOLD SAFE LOCK 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFES 
AND VAULT DOORS. 


B. Parcells and 
Wilshire Sate & Scale Co. 
NO, 6 CALIFORNIA ST. 


Also Agents for Buffalo Scale Co. Safe and Scales of 
All Kinds Repaired. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
| WRITING AND 


WRAPPING 


-P-A-P-E-R-S 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 
Manufacturers of ‘a Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Oen- 
mercia) Sts,. San Francisco. 


FRED WILSON 


Merchant Tailor 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic Goods. 
Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymen. 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
N. E. cor. Merchant 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO, e 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


HA 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 
1912 MARKET STREET 
San Francisco 


Mineral Land Agency 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKMT STREET, ROOM 45. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


ereeteee 


G. L. BROWN, | 


STHA RTs: 

Celebrated Cough Candy. Sure cure 
in almost every case. Nothing like it. Works 
like a charm. 


Stearns’ Candy Kitehen: | 
1cO6 MARKET Sr., opp. Fifth St. 


CATALOGUE WITH OVER 2500 TESTIMONIALS. 
JAMES LINFORTH, Acenr Coast. 


BLL METAL, (COPPER AN 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD 


“~ 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[ Wawespay, 5, 1894. 


TAKE NotTicz—LiBERAL OrFER.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new pesre! 
shall receive four copies of THe PaciFic for 

one year. THE PAciFic is not published to 

make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 

ov our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 

scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 

eny time within three months, It will pay you 

and yours well. 


Wednesday, September 5, 1894. 


“ The one need,” writes Prof. Bemis 
of Chicago, in order to secure right 
ethical training in the public schools, 
is not religious sanction or command, 
but “the right kind of teacher, such 
as nearly every one has some time in 
his life met, and who has been a 
grand inspiration, without ever refer- 
ring to religious sanctions in the 
school-room” We are inclined our- 
self to put the solution of the prob- 
lem where this statement puts it. 
But the next question is, will a system 
of public instruction which ignores 
any religious sanction furnish the in- 
spiring ethical teachers who are so 
essential? Yes, we have met more 
than one time in life the men and 
women who have quickened and em- 
powered our conscience, but they had 
been themselves under the inspira- 
tion of Christ. It is, no donbt, true 
that some very stimulating teachers 
appear who claim small connection 
with evangelical influences; but, com- 
pared to the vast numbers necessary 
to man the schools of any country, 
how few they are! Besides, even 
these owe a debt to Christian faith 
which is far greater than they always 
know. Eliminate from our schools 
the masters and mistresses who have 
been taught directly their virtue from 
the New Testament, and ethical. in- 
struction would be sadly reduced in 
quality and in power. 


_ 


One of the most prominent private 
schools of New York, which for fif- 


- teen years has admitted Jewish girls, 


has been compelled, out of regard to 
prejudice in its patrons, to exclude 
them. The Jewish ladies, who feel 
very kindly toward the principal, it is 
said, have expressed the hope that 
some day the Christian mothers to 
whom the exclusion is now due will 
let the spirit of their professed Mas- 
ter lift them to a more liberal posi- 
tion. Tbat Master did call the or- 
iginal disciples slow, but within one 
generation they had wonderfully 
overcome the most stubborn of their 
race prejudices. But here we are on 
the verge of ihe twentieth century, 
and even when some Christians are 
supposing that the present genera- 
tion has rediscovered the brother- 
hood of man, excellent folk who 
want to be liberal are afraid to be. 


To all the other combinations 
which have made Chautauqua de- 
serve the name of a university, it is 
proposed to erect a building to be 
known as the Hall of Christ, a center 
for the study of the life, teachings, 
and historic place of the world’s Sav- 
iour. It is to be used exclusively for 
His study and worship. It will con- 
tain a library which will be made up 
of the books written in unfolding his 
mission, with the addition of works of 
art associated with his name. That 
is a noble conception. What*is any 
university that lacks this coronation 
of Christ? The figure of St. Paul is 
so apt and so marvelous. “In whom 
each several building fitly framed to- 
gether groweth into a holy temple.” 


The Japanese synod that went so 
far as to depose Rev. N. Tamura did 
so on this ground that this brother in 


writing the book, “The Japanese 


Bride,” and in refusing to retract its 
statements committed “a calumny 
against his country.” The Presby- 
terian brethren composing the mis- 
sionary force wrote a protest against 
this proceeding. The local congre- 
gation of which Tamura is pastor 
stand by him. He conducts a school 
also, and a paper, and is described 
as an earnest Christian worker, and 
also sounder in the faith than the 


- majority of the presbyters who con- 


demned him. But he had offended 
the Japanese pride by stating in his 
book some unsavory facts as to do- 
mestic virtue among his countrymen. 


Certainly a move was made in the 
interest of justice by the bill intro- 
duced into the Senate of the United 
States by Senator Perkins, that in 


trials before the national courts three- 


fourths of a jury may consummate a 
verdict in the case of civil actions, 
and in the case of criminal actions 
five-sixths of a jury may do the same. 


stitution to pass out of existence or 
out of high regard; but it greatly 
needs to be rehabilitated as an effi- 
cient protection of the public peace. 
What is needed most is that the 
twelve men be “good and true.” But 
it would often be some gain if it 
were not in the power of one or two 
of them to hang all the rest. 


Those people who are cultivating 
Oriental cults may well take to heart 
what Mr. Gandhi said, according to 
the New York Evangelist, to some of 
them the other day. He, it may be 
remembered, represented at Chicago 
last year the Jain type of Hindu re- 
ligions. Before the American ama- 
teurs could be ready, he said, “to take 
the first step in mystic initiation, they 
must have seven years of absolute 
abstinence from killing even a fly, 
and from eating, cooking, or serving 
any flesh of beast or fish or fowl; from 
falsehood even in thought or look; 
from theft or covetousness; from 
greed in accumulating money, eating, 
drinking, or obtaining fame or power; 
and that during this period they 
must live in the chastity of the most 
rigorous of celibates.” This will warn 
off some of the light stuff that hovers 
round spiritist camp-meetings, but 
there is a more intense variety of folk 
who want, as a woman once said, all 
the cords of their being struck to see 
how it feels. 


The Universalist churches are con- 
gregational in polity, but we see the 
point is urged among them -that 
church properties should be deeded 
to the State Convention, in trust, to 
avoid alienation from the purpose for 
which they were intended. It is 
stated that of the three hundred and 
seventy-one who attended the Mans- 
field summer school at Oxford, only 
seven were of the Church of England. 
—The literature of social problems 
is becoming enormous in bulk. The 
commission appointed by the Bric- 
ish Government three years ago, 
alone, has published its gatherings 
on capital and labor, strikes, etc., 
and they make sixty-seven volumes, 
and the outlay for them was $250,- 
000 !——According to the official re- 
ports of the Prussian Government, 
8,300 Jews, between the years 1816 
and 1878, became converts to Chris- 
tianity. It is the old, influential fam- 
ilies that furnish the most converts. 


It is a good custom which prevails 
at our General Association—that of 
electing the moderator by ballot. It 
is a doubtful expedient to resort to a 
motion empowering the registrar to 
cast the ballot for the body. This 
manner of balloting makes it possible 
for two or three persons to direct the 
election, if they are prompt. It is 
well to have a full vote. It is due 
the person elected, that he may know 
that he is really the choice of the 
majority. Few men will venture to 
object to a motion directing the reg- 
istrar to cast the ballot, aithough 
they may be indifferent, or even op- 
posed, to the candidate. 


—- 


It was a day of rejoicing in Hono- 
lulu when the steamer from San 
Francisco arrived bringing the news 
of the full recognition of the Repub- 
lic of Hawaii by our government. 
The congratulations sent by Presi- 
dent Cleveland to President Dole left 
no doubt of the former's hearty 
though tardy acceptance of the situ- 
ation, and effectually ended all vi- 
sions and schemes of the Royalists 
for restoration. The sore trials 
through which the young republic 


| bas come to its present assured 


strength, though hard to bear, occa- 
sioned as they were mostly by the 
unjust course of our government, 
have no doubt developed a self-re- 
liance and inspired a_ confidence 
which otherwise would not have ex- 
isted. The word*comes by last steam- 
er that the natives are now taking 
the oath of allegiance, and register- 
ing in large numbers for the election 
that occurs October 29th. All lovers 
of good and free government have 
only the best wishes for the new re- 
public. 


The news from Washington, D. C., 
yesterday, where the Supreme Lodge 
of the Knights of Pythias is in ses- 
sion, is that liquor-dealers in future 
will probably not be admitted to 
membership. A good decision. 


In 1842, the presbytery of Rich- 
land sent up this overture to the 
synod of Ohio—“ Is baptism adminis- 
tered by the preachers of Oberlin As- 
sociation to be regarded as valid?” 


The trial by jury is too sacred an in- | 


A CORRECTION. 


Eprror Paciric: In the last num- 

ber of your paper you do an injustice | 
to the Republican Party of this State, 

which, when the facts are brought to 

your notice, it is sincerely héped you 

will make no delay in endeavoring 

to correct. 

The platform of that party was 

formulated by a committee of repre- 

sentative men, carefully selected 

from all parts of the State, and was 

adopted by the convention just as re- 

ported by the committee. Had you 
known the men composing that com- 

mittee you would have been slow to. 
charge that the platform was made 

in the interests of the saloon men. 

The writer had the honor to be one 
of the committee, and is, therefore, 

in a position to know whereof he 
speaks. You are in error in stating 
that “that platform says, ‘ Neither 
prohibitory laws nor unequal exac- 
tions should rerult from State, coun- 
ty or municipal enactments.’” A 
gentleman, not a member of the com- 
mittee, appeared before it to request 
the adoption of a resolution contain- 

ing this language, but the request 
was denied and the resolution was 
rejected by a unanimous or nearly 
unanimous vote. The next day some 
of the San Francisco newspapers 
published the platform with this res- 
olution included, and you, doubtless, 
in common with many others, were 
thereby misled and deceived. Your 
misquotation is one of the unfortu- 
nate results. After having satisfied 
yourself of the error into which you 
have been led, it is fair to presume 
that your unmerited arraignment 
will be withdrawn in the same man- 
ner as made. CoMMITTEEMAN. 


We are glad to print the above 
correction. Since receiving it we 
have been furnished with a copy of 
the Republican platform by the State 
Secretary of the party, and in it we 
do not find the objectionable liquor 
plank which was printed by the daily 
papers months ago, at the time of the 
Republican Convention at Sacramento, 
as a part of the proceedings of the 
Convention. As then printed, it was 
copied in Eastern and Western papers, 
and commented upon sharply. Now 
it appears we have all been misin- 
formed, and the comments which we 
have made, and more which we in- 
tended to make, are uncalled for. No 
such action was taken in the Conven- 
tion. The statement made by “Com- 
mitteeman” in our paper to-day is, 
undoubtedly, entirely correct; he is a 
worthy gentleman, and we are glad 
to print his correction and explana- 
tion. The Republican party in this 
State has not gone clean over to the 
enemy of all good. 


But why was not this correction 
made at the time of the Convention? 
It was known by our “Committee- 
man” that “the next day some of the 
San Francisco newspapers published 
the platform, with this resolution in- 
cluded.” Why did not the committee 
and the officers of the Convention 
come out in a card in those papers at 
that time, and correct the mistake ? 


We read the papers of this 
city and State more or less, 
and we never heard of this 


mistake until last Monday. We never 
saw the platform published without 
this plank until last Monday. It 
looks as though a great deal more 
pains ought to have been taken than 
were taken to correct 80 serious & mis- 
take. 4 

But what does the Republican plat- 
form say on the liquor question? 
We are told that “the platform was 
formulated by a committee of repre- 
sentative men carefully selected from 
all parts of the State, and was adopt- 
ed by the Convention just as report- 
ed by the committee.” What did 
these “representative men” say on 
this all-important subject? The Call 
of last Monday says there are 4,000 
saloon-keepers in this city. How 
many there are in the State we do 
not know; but there are thousands 
more, and every one of these saloons 
ig a hole into perdition; they are evil, 
and only evil, continually; they curse 
everything they lay hold upon. 
What has the grand old Republican 
party to say about this business? 
The platform enlarges upon taxa- 
tion, economy, Wilson Bill, dairy in- 
terests, irrigation, wool, mines, silver, 
naturalization, the Chinese, Zante cur- 
rants; but these “representative men 
carefully selected” pass the saloon 
question in profound silence; they 
have not one word to say about this 
sum of all villainies. Are the repre- 
sentative men of our fair State un- 
aware of the condition of things? 
Do they have no knowledge of the 
saloons on every corner, and the 
drunkards on every street? Are they, 
any of them, personally interested in 
the saloon business, or, if not, are 
they under the dominion of the sa- 
loon power? Or is the saloon out of 
politics, and outside of law? Is no 
change called for in the status of the 
liquor question? Are the saloon 
men satisfied with the power they 
have? A gentleman (?) appeared be- 
fore the Platform Committee to re- 
quest the adoption of a resolution 
containing the language which we 
supposed was the liquor plank. Did 
no one, no real gentleman, come with 
a good strong temperance plank, and 
was that, too, rejected? Why this 
silence by this great party? Do 


they to earry water on OF 


| shoulders ? Is it good Lord and 


good devil? ' Silence on such a sub- 
ject ill becomes the good men of 
this State—the brave and noble men. 
There is an irrepressible conflict be- 


tween the slavery of the saloon and 
the freedom of righteousness. The |} 
Republican party ought to break the 
shackles of the saloon, and stand out | 
for humanity, and home, and true | 


prosperity. 


TORY. 


It began with some evangelistic 
meetings in Pescadero, where Pastor 
Taylor and his good wife have been 
sowing the seed for many months. 

At the suggestion of Brother Rath- 
bone of Redwood City, the Superin- | 
tendent of Home Missions went to 
Pescadero by way of Redwood. The | 
visit to the latter place was so timed 
as to take in the weekly prayer-meet- 
ing. Rarely has it been his privilege 
to attend a more interesting and en- 
thusiastic meeting. The large at- 


| 


move from the smaller lecture-room 
to the large audience-room of the 
church. No wasted time, no lack of 
interest in the hour we were togeth- 
er. On the morrow the pastor and 
four members were to be sent to the 
Pescadero church to help in revival 
meetings for a week or ten days. So, 
the meeting had for its theme, ‘‘Con- 
secration for the Work.” 

Is there not a helpful suggestion 
in this example of the Redwood 
church for some others? Very often 
pastors go or are sent to help in re- 
vival work in some neighboring 
church; but, surely, there must be 
added fellowship and help when lay 
members are also sent. 

Pescadero lies some thirty miles 
from Redwood, across the mountains, 
and on the coast. It is not on any 
railroad, and is, therefore, one of the 
“shut in” places. The meetings be- 
gan in a rally of the Christian En- 
deavorers of the county on Friday 
afternoon and evening. Early morn- 
ing prayer-meetings and evening re- 
vival services were held daily. On 
Sunday there was, all day, much in- 
terest manifested, and several came 
forward for prayers and confessed con- 
version. The full results of the meet- 
ings cannot be told here, for, leaving 
Brothers Rathbone and Taylor in 
charge, I was obliged to leave for 
the northern part of the State, where 
I am now in the midst of encourag- 
ing work. 

Arriving in Weaverville on Friday, 
after one of the hottest and dustiest 
stage rides, of twelve hours, that I 
ever experienced, I found our good 
missionary Galloway awaiting me full 
of plans for a campaign through the 
county, in which he is {the only Prot- 
estant minister. Karly Saturday morn- 
ing I started on the stage for Hay- 
fork, thirty miles away. Brother 
Galloway. was to ride his horse, and, 
indeed, did go, but was called back 
the next morning to attend a funeral, 
getting up at 4 o'clock to return. 
This is but a sample of the way our 
Trinity county bishop has to keep on 
the move. | 

In Hayfork I had one of the most 
unique experiences of my life. It 
was insufferably hot, but the notice 
of the coming of the Superintendent 
had been well spread, and the school- 
house was crowded for four services. 
The men all pulled off their coats, 
and the preacher wanted to. The 
enthusiasm was as warm as the 
weather, almost. Hayfork is a small 
valley with a population of about 
500, having, probably, the most level 
land in one district of any part of 
Trinity county. It was settled away 
back in the early fifties, and has seen 
cough times with Indians and front- 
ier experiences. The numerous half- 
breeds show what the condition of 
morals was in those early days. In- 
deed, up to recent times, Hayfork 
has had a hard name. But this is all 
changed now. The faithful seed- 
sowing of our missionaries in the 
county, the visits of Evangelist Smith 
and Miss Scott, have done wonderful 
things for the county, and especially 
for Hayfork. Nowhere have I seen 
more earnest, rapt attention to ser- 
mons. A good Society of Christian 
Endeavor is organized, with about 
forty members. Last Sunday it was 
led by a good brother, an intelligent 
half. breed. He used, he told me,-to 
carry a bottle of whisky: on Sundays; 
now he carries his Bible. The tes- 
timonies to the power of the Spirit in 
changing the hearts of the people 
were veryconvincing. One lady said, 
“Oh, how shallow I was, and I didn’t 
know it!” A man said, “The gospel 
has turned things upside down in 
Hayfork. I see things entirely dif- 
ferent.” 

The day was a busy one; but when 
after the last evening service one 
young man gave me his hand, and 
said he would start out as a Chris- 
tian, and two old men testified of 
their conviction of sin, and promised, 
with God's help, to live a Christian 
life, there was some consolation for 
tired head and weary body. Monday 
was spent in visiting every family in 
the valley who could be reached. 
The special object of this visit to 
Trinity county was to see if we could 
not arrange for another missionary 
to take part of Brother Galloway’s 
field. He has had so mush to do 
that he is completely worn out, physi- 
cally. We have no more home mis- 


sionary money for a new man; so the 


alternative was to come up on the 


tendance has compelled the people to | 


field, and see if it could not be raised 
here in such increased subscriptions 
for Brother .Galloway’s support as 
would allow us to take the amount 
before set aside for him, and put it 
to the support of another man in 
part of the field. The day’s work in 
Hayfork resulted in more than $150 
for this purpose, with more to hear 
from. One man told me he would 
give any sum in his power to have 


A FORTNIGHT OF MISSIONARY HIS- regular services held. He has four 


boys whom he brought from the East 
a few years ago. There they had 
been used to religious influences, Sun- 
day-school and church; but, coming 
to Hayfork, he found no regular 
preaching. His boys got to going in 
bad company, drinking and swearing. 
Then the revival came, and the boys 
were allconverted. “Don’t you think 
I ought to be willing to give?” he 
said. 

Another, an old man, has a man 
for a son-in-law who had been one 
of the worst men in the valley be- 
fore his conversion. He told me 
that, if we could keep “Tom” as straight 
as he had been since his conversion, 


‘he could well afford to pay money 


for it. It shows the spirit of the 
| people. But they are very poor, and 
there is almost no money in the val- 
: ley. The wheat and fruit crops were 
entirely ruined by a late frost. 


After another full house on Mon- 


| day night to listen to a parting talk, 


the stage was again mounted, and 
Douglas City was visited; then 
Lewiston and Junction City and 
Weaverville, with preaching services 
the order for the night, and visiting 
for the daytime, all through the 
week. On Sunday next Brother Gal- 
loway and I are to ride some thirty- 
five miles and hold three services. 
It is very easy to write these figures; 
but if you could know these steep, 
dusty mountain roads and the fierce 
heat of some of the summer days, 
you would appreciate the faithful 
work of our missionary pastor. It is 
one thing for an evangelist or a mis- 
sionary superintendent to come up 
here and stay for a few days, but to 
be at it twelve months in the year, 
with every day so full that you don’t 
know what to leave undone, that is 
the part that requires courage and 
devotion. 

My observation of missionary work 
not only here, but in many, many 
parts of our State, leads me to a 
firmer belief in the power of the gos- 
pel to save men—the worst kind of 
men—and to change the whole sen- 
timent of communities. I am moved 
to ask for a more hearty recognition 
of the heroism of our own home mis- 
sionaries and their faithful wives. 
It is time for some one to enter a 
ringing protest against the idea that 
all the heroism of missionary expe- 
rience is found in foreign lands. We 
have right at our doors men who are 
as worthy to be recorded by the side 
of the heroes of faith in the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews as any who have 
ever lived in any landsince. It would 
be a pity if in these days of “ hard 
times” we should desert them. 

J. K. Harrison. 


— 


Forest fires in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin last Saturday and Sunday 
caused awful calamities. In _ six 
towns in Pine Co., Minn., over 360 were 
burned to death or suffocated. The 
greatest loss of life was in the town 
of Hinckly, where it is estimated that 
more than 200 met this awful death. 
And millions of dollars’ worth of 
property has been destroyed; whole 
families were burned to death. Many 
bodies were burned past recognition, 
and were buried in trenches together. 
There were many deeds of heroism, 
and there is strong suspicion that 
among those who professed to 
have come for relief purposes there 
are some brutes in the form of men 
who have robbed the dead. We 
read the details, and are horror- 
struck at such a fate for human be- 
ings. Women and children are among 
the dead in large proportion. What 
a terrible element is fire! What 4 
scéne of desolation where a few days 
ago were prosperous villages and 
farms ! 


The new and elegant home of the 
San Francisco Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association will be opened with 
a few private meetings Sunday, Sep- 
tember 9th, but Monday, the 10th, 
will be the great opening day. There 
will be a reception all day Monday, 
and special exercises at three o'clock, 
with an address by Rev. Dr. Dille. 
There will also be speeches in the 
evening, and special gatherings every 
night for the following week.. A 
grand concert will take place in the 
auditorium Tuesday evening, the 
11th, for the benefit of the furnishing 
fund. Cards of admission, one dollar. 
Some Eastern talent will participate 
in this concert. There will be a 
reception for ladies Thursday after- 
noon at three o'clock, presided over 
by Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper. 


he, 


When Spurgeon was asked by a 
friend to state what he thought was 
the greatest gift possible to a Chris- 
tian traveler in this world, he re- 
sponded, “A sense of perfect peace 
with God.”—Sei. 


God wastes no history. In every 
age and every land He is working 
for the elucidation of some moral 
truth, some riper culture for the 
character of man.— Phillips Brooks. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE A. B.C. F. M. 


Recently we reported the contri- 
butions of our ehurehes and of indi- 
viduals in this State to the American 
Board for eleven months of the fiscal 
year. We now add the gifts receiv- 
ed at this office in August, the clos- 
ing month of the year. A few other 
contributions may have been sent to 
Boston, of which we are not informed: 


Cloverdale Congregational church. ..., $ 15 00 
Oakland First church (previcusly re- 

ported $271.09).............. 325 00 
Oakland Plymouth-avenue, of which 

$25 on the debt from Rev. Geo. 


Santa Cruz Congregational church.... 35 35 
Saratoga Congregational church...... 16 75 
San Francisco Plymouth Congregation- 

San Francisco, Edward Coleman..... 100 00 
San Francisco, W. F. .............. 25 00 
San Jose Congregational church ($15 

previously from members)..... 33 25 
Suisun Congregational church........ 7 45 
Stockton, Rev. J. C. Holbrook, D.D, 

(Boston, July)........ 10 00 
Santa Barbara Congregational church 

955 

$632 90 
WALTER FREAR, 


General Agent Pacific Coast. 


CRANKS AND CRANKS. 


The cry of “ crank” has, to a large 
degree, lost its stigma because it has 
so often been applied to men who 
afterwards proved to be truly great; 
and the saying has come to be gener- 
ally accepted that cranks move the 
world. But there are cranks and 
cranks, and it is the part of wisdom 
to recognize which class of cranks we 
belong to—those which move the 
world forward or backward. 

We have, just now, everywhere, 
most interesting illustrations of these 
two classes of reformers—one truly 
so, and the other so called. They 
are alike in recognizing the existing 
evils and in zeal for rectifying them. 
To this extent they are all cranks of 
the right sort, and doing a noble 
work for society; but in seeking the 
cause and cure, they part company, 
and one becomes a reformer and an- 
other a deformer. A most common 
error is exaggeration, especially not- 
iceable just now in the would-be re- 
formers of our industrial system. 
Carried away by the manifest wrongs, 
they are led to make this the source 
of all evil, and their extreme state- 
ments defeat their own cause. 

What we need to-day is more men 
of calm, unprejudiced judgment, who 
see the evil clearly, divine the cause 
and cure, and are willing to go to 
the Calvary of self-sacrifice and be- 
come cranks of the Christ sent to 
save society. H. 


— 


LIBBY PRISON. 


Rev. W. F. Rentz, in the Lutheran 
Observer, writes of Libby Prison as 
follows: 

“In Chicago, on Wabash avenue, 
between Fourteenth and Sixteenth 
streets, stands this unique relic of the 
civil war. Its very ;resence in this 
midland metropolis is a surprise to 
the beholder. That this ‘pen’ for 
human beings should be torn down 
and transported from Richmond to 
Chicago, and there re-erected, ‘with- 
out varying an inch from the original,’ 
as the guard will tell you, is one of 
the wonders of this wonderful age. 
The magnitude of this undertaking 
can only be realized when we re- 
member that the building is nearly 
two hundred feet square, has four 
stories, including the basement, with 
every board, and post, and rafter in 
its original place, and requiring 132 
twenty-ton cars to convey it to its 
destination. 

“It would be impossible to describe 
the hundredth part of the relics that 
are gathered within the old prison 
walls. They fill a 40-page, closely- 
printed catalogue, and must be seen 
to be appreciated. As I passed 
through the prison on the afternoon 
of the 4th, I could not help wishing 
that every man, woman and child in 
this country could see it. It is a 
veritable kaleidoscopic picture of the 
war. At every turn are mementoes 
of battles, ships, generals, or events 
with that awful internecine 
strife.” 


DRINK AND MISSIONS. 


We beg of you to send us more 
gospel and less rum.— Ugalia, a Con- 
go native. 

For one really converted Christian 
as the fruit of missionary labor, the 
drinking practices -of the English 
have made one thousand drunkards. 
—Archdeacon Jeffries, after 31 years 
spent in India. | 

The native kings are petitioning 
the Government to stop the liquor 
traffic. It is ruining their people. 
One king says if they continue it will 
cause him to leave his country and 
go where the white man’s rum can- 
not reach his people.—AHon. B. Bow- 
rer, U. S. Consul at Sierra Leone. 


Cultivate a cheerful disposition; en- 
deavor as much as lieth in you al- 
ways to bear a smile about with you; 
recollect that this is as much a com- 
mand of God as that one which says: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord with al! 
thy heart.” Let us take the pure 
gold of thankfulness and the jewels 
of praise, and make them into another 
crown for the head of Jesus. When 
it is the Lord’s work in which we re- 
joice, we need not be afraid of being 
too glad. Cheerfulness is the most 
becoming in Ohristian men. Con- 
tentment is the crown jewel of * 


happy life.— £2. 
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‘schools and papers. 


‘picnic. 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Religious Mews 
PACIFIC COAST. 


The General Association of Wash- 
ington will meet at Colfax, Septem- 


ber 18th. 

Rev. K. Tsunashima of Tokyo ad- 
dressed the last Monday Club and 
answered many questions most inter- 
estingly. In 1854 Japan first came 
in contact with western nations and 
formed treaties with them. In 1859 
the first missionaries came. In 1871 
the first missionaries of the American 
Board were sent there. There are 
96 Congregational churches in Japan; 
56 of these are self-supporting; the 
three largest of these have 593 mem- 
bers, 569 members, and the one at 
Kobe 550 members; ten of the other 
churches have as many as 300 mem- 
bers each; the smallest has 28 mem- 
bers; the total membership in our 
churches is 11,699; the total number 
of Protestants in Japan is 35,534, 
whose contributions annually amount 
to $35,742, and whose church prop- 
erty is worth $64,000. ‘The mission- 
aries of the American Board have al- 
ways encouraged education, and in 
connection with our churches there 
are five high schools for boys and 
thirteen schools for girls and one 
training .school for women. He 
spoke in the highest terms of the 
Doshisha University, with its 500 
students, 80 being in the department 
of theology. There are two Congre- 
gational newspapers in Japan. The 
Christian is the oldest Christian 
newspaper. All Christians once 
united in the support of this paper, 
but now each denomination has its 
In answer to 
questions he said:“About the war, the 
Chinese have the quantity, the Ja- 
panese the quality. The Japanese 
favor the war and expect to suc- 
ceed. Buddhism has the masses and is 
the strongest opponent to Christianity. 
The people are not given to drink; 
there are few saloons—nothing like 
what you have here; they gamble, but 
do not use opium. The women vote 
in the churches. The Congregation- 
al churches are called ‘‘ Kum-ai’” 
churches, which means “associate.” 
We support our churches by month- 
ly subscriptions. 
tions on Sunday occasionally. The 
highest salary of a native preacher is 
50 yen a month. Mr. Tsunashima 
left Japan in February for Hawaii, 
where he has been spending some 
months. He leaves in a few days 
for Yale College, where he will take 
a course in sociology and some other 
branches. The Club cordially thank- 
ed our brother for his able address. 


Professor W. W. Lovejoy will ad- 
dress the Club at its next meeting on 
“A Three Months’ Sojourn in the 
Hawaiian Islands.” This was the 
last meeting of the Club in this par- 
lor of the Y. M. C. A.; mention was 
gratefully made of the fact. Thanks 
were voted to the Y. M. C. A. for the 
use of the room and for many kind- 
nesses so long, and a fitting closing 
prayer was offered by Professor 
George Mooar. Our meeting next 
Monday at the usual hour, 1:30 Pp. M.,, 
will be in the library-room of the 
First church. After that we expect 
to occupy a room in the new Y. M. 


‘C. A. Building, kindly offered us. 


The Congregational Club will have 
& summer outing next Saturday, Sep- 
tember 8th, at Belmont school. Train 
will leave Fourth and Townsend de- 
pot at 10:40 a. m., and returning, will 
arrive at the same station at 5:06 
pr. M. A special car will be provided 
for the Club. Carriages will be in 
waiting at Belmont station. Railroad 
round-trip fare, 95 cents. Carriage 
hire from station to the grounds and 
return, 25 cents. It will be a basket 
The baskets will be opened 
and tables spread in the large new 
dining-room of Sierra Hall, kindly 
thrown open to the Club by the 
head master of school, who will also 
supply all with coffee and “trim- 
mings” free. There will be several 
after-luncheon speeches, appropriate 
to Admission Day, o- “California— 
Industrially, Educationally, Congre- 
gationally.” There will be ample 
time and room to ramble about the 
grounds and over the hills. The 
Club invite all friends who desire to 
accompany them. Write Rev. L. L. 
Wirt, 735 Market street, San Fran- 


‘cisco, at once—a postal simply saying 


that you intend going Saturday 
morning. Be sure that you get the 
right ticket, otherwise the fare will 
be 70 cents each way. 


At the First church in this city, 


last Sabbath morning, six persons 


‘were received to membership; three 
of them on confession of faith; two of 


these were baptized. The nextlecture 


in Pastor C. O. Brown's Sunday night 
series will be on “Oliver Cromwell 
and English Liberties.” Large and 
interested audiences attend these 
lectures. 


‘Rev. Dr. Williams, Plymouth 
church, will preach next Sunday 
morning & sermon with reference to 
Y. M. C. A., and in the evening on 
the “Stability of Our Commonwealth,” 
appropriate to Admission Day. 


Professor R. R. Lloyd will resume 


- charge of the Bible class at Plymouth 


church next Sunday, at 12:30. 


Rev. H. M. Tenney of San Jose will 
deliver an illustrated lecture in Ply- 
mouth church next Friday evening 
at eight o'clock; subject, “The Rival 
of Yosemite.” Rev. Dr. McLean says 


We take collec- | 


of it, “Best exhibition of high Sierras 
I have ever seen.” President Jordan 
says, “The lecture is full of interest.” 

Rev. F. B. Pullan’s evening sermon 
was on “Cheap Religion.” A good 
audience listened attentively to a 
good sermon. Our brother is dra- 


matic in style, and preaches as| 


though he loved to, and wanted to 
save men. The practice of reading 
the Scriptures responsively is a good 
one; give the people something to 
do. The singing is by a large cho- 
rus choir of some twenty voices, with 
a good leader and organ. 


The Woman’s State Home Mission- 
ary Society will hold a missionary 
rally in Bethany church, Bartlett 
street, near Twenty-sixth street, Sep- 
tember 1lth. Exercises will begin 
promptly at 10 4.m. From 12 a. m. 
to 1:30 p. m. will be devoted to social 
intercourse and lunch, to which all 
are cordially invited. Rally means 
to assemble, to collect that which is 
scattered. We want all the women 
of the churches and auxiliaries to as- 
semble together and tell what they 
have accomplished the past year, and 
hear the reports of others. We also 
wish to plan for the coming year, and 
the planning ought to be done by all 
the workers, and not by afew. The un- 
interested Christians (if such an anom- 
aly exists) are especially invited. A 
friend of missions writes: “If those 
who are not interested could be per- 
suaded to attend our annual meetings, 
they would catch some of the en- 
thusiasm that always prevails there.” 
We must take counsel together, we 
must strive together, if we would re- 
ceive the blessing of Him who said, 
“Wherever you are together in my 
name, there am I.” Let each one of 
us hold ourselves especially respon- 
sible for the success of this meeting, 


and it will be a success. 
Cor. Sec. W. 8S. H. M. S. 


Rev. George W. Henning preached 
in Bethany church in the evening, 
while Pastor W. C. Pond officiated at 
the Chinese Mission. 


Pastor H. H. Wikoff and the Green- 
street church people were gladdened 
by the incoming of thirteen new 
members, eleven of them on confes- 
sion. 


There was a full house at the 
montbly communion service at Park 
church. Two adults were received, 
one on confession. Rev. Arthur H. 
Smith preached a most helpful ser- 
mon. In the Sunday-school, 68 in- 
dividual subscriptions to the Morning 
Star resulted in a total of $7.35. This 
means 68 young shareholders who 
will watch the reports of the Morning 
Star’s work with special interest. The 
pastor is preaching a series in the 
evening on the “ Beginnings of Faith, 
or Short Stories From Genesis.” 


At the communion services at the 
Fourth church, Oakland, Rev. W. H. 
Cooke assisted the pastor. Four per- 
sons were received to membership by 
letter. Subjects of the pastor’s ser- 
mons: “In Remembrance of Me” and 
“Son, Remember.” 


Plymouth-avenue church had a 
“Twentieth Century” prayer-meeting 
last week. The young people who 
will fill our places in the next century 
took the meeting and filled the time 
full; there was no need for the older 
ones. Three were received to this 
church last Sabbath on confession. 
In the evening Pastor Rominger 
preached in a course to young people 
on “The Aim of Life.” 


Rev. E. S. Williams lectured at 
Market-street church on “Some Phases 
of Heathen Life.” | 


Union revival meetings, conducted 
by Mr. Charles N. Crittenton, opened 
Sunday evening, August 26th, in Ala- 
meda, and each afternoon since meet- 
ings have been held in the different 
churches, with meetings in the large 
tent in the evenings. Last Sunday 
afternoon an immense mass-meeting 
of children and young people was 
held in the tent, addressed by Mr. 
Crittenton. In the evening, a meet- 
ing for men only was addressed by 
the evangelist in the tent, and a meet- 
ing for ladies in the Park-street M. 
EK. church, addressed by Mrs. Carrie 
Judd—Montgomery, to which hun- 
dreds could not gain admission. 
Many have found Christ, the Saviour, 
and the city of Alameda is being stir- 
red as never before. Wednesday, 
September 5th, a mid-week Sabbath 
will be observed.* Cottage prayer- 
meetings in different parts of city at 
8 a. mM, and meetings in the tent be- 
ginning at 9 a. m., and almost every 
hour of the day. Most of the busi- 
ness of the city will be suspended 
from 2 to 4 vp. m., and after 7 p. ., to 
allow business men and employes an 
opportunity to attend the meetings. 
Mr. Crittenton will address the even- 
ing meeting in the tent on the Flor- 
ence Crittenton Rescue Homes. The 
meetings continue through the week. 
Afternoon meetings in Park-street M. 
E. church. Evening meetings in tent, 
closing Sunday evening. 


Last Sunday was a very happy day 
with our church in Sausalito. It was 
our first communion service, in the 
new church building. Three new 
members were added to our fellow- 
ship; and after the service was ended 
our pastor, Rev. John Rea; asked the 
congregation to remain a few min- 
utes, when he made the trustees a 
present of two hundred and fifty 
dollars in gold, which had been given 
him by friends of the work with which 
to pay off some smal! bills, and paint 


— 


and paper our house of worship. It 
is hoped that we may be able. to 
dedicate the church soon, and that 
we may do so without having to ask 
for money. Due notice will be given 
of this service, and we hope for a 


great day. Com. 


Rev. O. N. Flanders of Porterville 
occupied the Tulare pulpit last Sun- 
day. 

Rev. H. T. Shepard, of the Congre- 
gational Union church of Franklin 
and Black Diamond, has resigned. 


Communion services were held at 
Soquel. The day was pleasant, and 
attendance large. Two were receiv- 
ed on confession. Rev. Mr. Schaump, 
formerly a student at Pacific Theolog- 
ical Seminary, was with us and assist- 
ed in the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper. Our Christian Endeavor 
Society has pledged to raise $50 for 
the support of a native preacher in 
India, the first installment of which 
is ready to send forward. 


It was communion day at Lodi. 
Four adults were received by letter, 
and two infants were baptized. The 
attendance was good, and the services 
very impressive, many partaking of 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
Pastor Goodsell has only been here 
a short time, but is doing an excellent 
work, having won his way alike to the 
hearts of old and young. The Sab- 
bath-school is prosperous, the mem- 
bership being about 120, and the 
children are becoming the pastor's 
fast friends. Times are hard, and 
money very scarce, but we hope to 
be able to continue to hold up our 
good brother’s hands in the "er 

M. 


The program of the Santa Clara 
Association, which meets at May- 
flower church, Pacific Grove, Septem- 
ber 11th and 12th, beginning Tues- 
day afternoon, at 2:30, includes: As- 
sociational sermon, Rev. E. S. Will- 
iams; sermon, “Revolution or Evolu- 
tion,” Rev. J. A. Cruzan, “The Nec- 
essary Qualifications for Church 
Membership,” Rev. W. H. McDougal; 
“Child Piety; or, The Relation of 
the Children to the Church,” Rev. 
Jas. Parsons; Woman’s Special Hour, 
conducted by Mrs. E. 8S. Williams; 
Question Box, Rev. H. M. Tenney; 
‘Baptism of the Holy Ghost,” Rev.C. V. 
Martin; communion; “The Christian 
Endeavor Societies and the Church- 
es,” Francis W. Reid. 


Preaching services were resumed 
in the Lincoln church Sunday morn- 
ing. Our pastor had begun a series 
of sermons on the life of Christ just 
before vacation, and Sabbath morn- 
ing he took us to beautiful Galilee to 
listen to Christ’s call to his disciples 
and to witness the miraculous draught 
of fishes. The sermon was one that 
touched our hearts, and made us 
long that all present would regard 
Christ's calls and not turn a deaf ear 
to his loving voice. The evening sub- 
ject was taken from Isaiah xl: 26, 
and Mr. Hale gave us an interesting 
account of his visit to the Lick Ob- 
servatory. He gave us very clear 
ideas through diagrams on the black- 
board. On Thursday evening, a re- 
ception was tendered to Mr. Hale by 
the various organizations of the 
church.. An excellent program was 
carried out, consisting of recitations, 
vocal and orchestral music. Mr. J. 
B. DeGolier, the Chairman, in the 
name of the church, bade him “thrice 
welcome home,” to which the pastor 
responded warmly. Refreshments 
were served. Mrs. G. 

EASTERN. 


About four years ‘ago a union 
meeting-house was built at Runnells, 
Ia. This has seemed to promote di- 
vision rather than union. A few 
monthssince, about forty of the peo- 
ple organized themselves into a Con- 
gregational church, which seems to 
have favor in the community. The 
church has bought the house of wor- 
ship. 

The Lemonweir Gospel Tent has 
been pitched at Nekoosa, eight miles 
below Grand Rapids, Wis. 
thirty have given in their names to 
unite in forming a Congregational 
church. A honse of worship has al- 
ready been built, which will be giv- 
en to the new church. 


Another gospel tent has been used 


‘at Fox Lake, where the churches 


have been much revived. About 


‘eighty cards were signed. 


Evangelist Hartsough closed his 
work at Iron River, Wis., August 5th. 
Forty-five have united with the 
church at that place. ) 

A new church was dedicated at 
Chelsea Place,a suburb of Kansas 
City, August 12th. 


Seventy Japanese churches have 
invited Mr. Moody to go to Japan. 


— 


Farmer (to medical man)—If you 
get out my way, doctor, any time, I 
wish you'd stop and see my wife. 
She says she ain’t feeling well. 

Physician— What are some of her 
symptoms ? 

Farmer—I dunno. This morning 
after she had milked the cows and 
fed the pigs and got breakfast for 
the laborers and washed the dishes 
and built a fire under the copper in 
the wash-house and done a few odd 
jobs about the house, she complained 
of feeling tired-like. I shouldn’t be 
surprised if her blood was out of or- 
der. I fancy she needs a dose of 
medicine. 


About | 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The undersigned, Treasurer of the 
California Chinese Mission of the 
American Missionary Association, ac- 
knowledges the receipt of the follow- 
ing amounts from August Ist to Au- 
gust 31, 1894: 

I, Local missions: 

Fresno — Chinese monthly offerings, 
$2.25; anniversary pledges paid, 


Hanford — Chinese monthly offerings, 
$1.40; special collection, $4.60; C. E. 


. Los Angeles—Chinese monthly offerings, . 


$3.05; anniversary pledges paid, $28. 31 05 
Marysville—Chinese monthly offerings, 

$775; anniversary pledges paid, 

Oakland—First Congregational churc 

$77.10; Mr. T. R. Morgan’s Sunday- 

school clase, $2 79 10 
Oroville — Chinese monthly offerings, 

$2.50; anniversary pledges paid, 

Petaluma—Chinese monthly offerings, 

$1; A. B, Case, $6; Mrs. M. H. 

Colby, $14.....+ 
Riverside— Chinese monthly offerings, 

$1.55; anniversary piedges paid, $6. . 
Sacramento—Chinese monthly offerings, 

$9; Chinese special offerings, $2.80; 

Chinese annual members, $18 50.... 30 30 
San Bernardino—Chinese monthly offer- 

San Diego—Chinese monthly offerings, 

$2.40; anniversary pledges paid, $23, 

of which from George W. Marston, 

San Francisco, Central—Chinese month- 

ly offerings, $7.20; annual members, 
San Francisco, Barnes—Chinese month- 


21 90 


7 55 


San Francisco, West—Annual member- 

San Francisco, Branch Association— 

Monthlies, six months............. 7 50 


San Francisco, Bethany church—Annual 
memberships, $6; W. C. P. to com- 
plete life membership of Mrs. A. P. 
Patterson of Stockton, $5......... - II 00 
Santa Barbara—Chinese monthly offer- 
ings, $4.70; annual membership, $2. . 
Santa Cruz—Chinese monthly offerings, 
$7.10; anniversary pledges paid, 
Stocktcn— Chinese monthly offerings, 
$3.85; Mrs. A. P. Patterson, $20; 
Ventura—Chinese monthly offerings, $4; 
annual memberships, $8............ I2 00 
Vernondale—Anniversary pledges paid. 
Watsonville—Chinese monthly offerings, 
$2.35; Pastoral Union, $10 15; Joe 
Dun, to constitute himself a life mem- 


II. From individual donors: 


Miss Cornelia Felt.................. $75 00 


Rev. J. C. Holbrook, D.D..... ...... 5 00 
Mrs. J. A. Benton........:.......... 5 00 
Mrs. A. B, Sargent,...........-..... 5 oo 


III. From Eastern friends: 
Marlboro, Mass.—F riends, through Miss 
Ware, Mass.—Miss S. R. Sage...... 


— 


OBITUARY. 


James Lindsay Moore was born in 
Economy, Colchester county, Nova 
Scotia, November 3, 1821; and died 
in Fitchburg, Alameda county, Aug- 
ust 12,1894. Brother Moore was of 
Presbyterian parentage. His father 
was an elder of the church, a justice 
of the peace, and the honest miller 
of the town. Lindsay united with 
the Congregational church in Jamaica 
Plains, Mass., and remained a member 
there till his death. He came from the 
East last autumn on the urgent invi- 
tation of his sons, wholivein Alameda 
county, that be might escape the 
severity of the winter; and his life 
was prolonged by the change. It 
was my great privilege to visit him 
often, and see his faith increase as 
his bodily strength declined, until 
his “heart and flesh” failed, and God 
was the strength of his heart and his 
portion forever. He leaves a widow 
and six sons and five daughters to 
mourn him, while two daughters who 
went before rejoice to meet him in 
heaven. He was uncle to Rev. A. S. 
McClellan of Etna, Siskiyou county, 
Cal. (Rev.) A. K. Crawrorp. 


GRAHAM.—In this city, August 28, 1894, Mrs. 
Elizabeth M., wife of the late Nelson Gra- 
ham, and mother of Thomas D. and Robert 
D. Graham, aged 76 years. 

Mrs. Graham was a native of Eng- 
land, and a conscientious, faithful 

Christian all the days of her life. 


‘She looked forward to death with 


that Christian resignation and forti- 
tude which enabled her to express a 
“desire to depart and be with Christ, 
which is far better” than any earthly 
surroundings. She wasa benevolent 
character, and greatly beloved by all. 
‘* Sweet promptings unto kindest deeds 
Were in her every look; 


We read her face, as one who reads 
A true and holy book. 


‘* Alone mao our Father’s will 
One thought hath reconciled — 
That He whose love excelleth ours 
Hath taken ‘home his child.” 


The funeral services were conducted 
at the residence of her son Thomas, 
by the Rev. W. D. Williams of Ply- 
mouth Congregational church. W. 


we find the following, written by an 
English school boy in answer to the 
question, Who was Mahomet? “Ma- 
homet was an English soldier, who 
thought he knew all about religion, 
so he began the crusades. This led 
to the English reformation. The 
people were so pleased with him that 
they crowned him Lord Protector.” 
—Indian Witness. 


Three precious things that many 
throw away: Time, money and 


| health. 


Among the curiosities of literature ; 


“Doctor,” said a patient to his con- 
sulting physician, “I believe there is 
something wrong with my stomach.” 
“ Not a bit of it.” replied the doctor; 
“God made your stomach, and he 
knows how to make one; the only 
trouble is that there is something 
wrong with what you put into it.” . 


We never knew of but one case in 


occurred in Ohicago. A burglar 
overlooked eighty dollars in a bureau 
drawer, and the paper so announced. 
He returned the next night, and not 
only secured it, but a suit of clothes 
besides.— Clothier and Furnisher. 


MARRIED. 


MATHESON-—-TAYLOR——September 2, 1894, by 
Rev, C. O. Brown, D.D., John A. Mathe- 
son of Concord, Cal., and Miss Josephine 
Taylor of Chico. 


ALVARES—LINARI,—At the Fourth Congrega- 
tional church, September 3, 1894, by Rev. 
H. H. Wikoff, Jos. I. Alvares and Mary 
Linari, both of this city. 


$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease |. 
that science has been able to cure in all its 
stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is the only positive cure now known to 
the medical fraternity, Catarrh being a con- 
stitutional disease, requires a constitutional 
treatment. Hiall’s Catarrh Cure is taken in- 
ternally, acting directly upon the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system, thereby destroy- 
ing the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the consti- 
tution and assisting nature in doing its work, 
The proprietors have so much faith in its cura- 
tive powers that they offer One Hundred Dol- 
lars for any case that it fails to cure. Send for 
list of Testimonials. 

Address, F, J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 


Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter, 


The September A//antic has ‘‘In a Washing- 
ton Hop Field”; ‘*‘Up Chevedale and Down 
Again,” by Charles Stewart Davison, a record 
of actual éeverits--a thrilling narrative of Alpine 
adventure. There are literary and philosoph- 
ical papers, poems, and reviews, and the re- 
markable book, ‘‘Caligula,” in which the em- 
peror is keenly satirized. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston.) 


The only way to cure fever and ague is either 
to neutralize the poisons which cause the dis- 
ease or to expel them from the system. Ayer’s 
Ague Cure operates in both ways. It is a war- 
ranted specific for all forms of malarial disor- 
ders, and never fails tocure. Try it. 


Rooms.—Persons wishing to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by the 
day, week, or month without board, at reason- 
able rates, please call at office of, or send to 
THE PACIFIC, 7 Montgomery avenue. 

Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower, and 
Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Market 
street. Spring Hats, new flowers and ribbons. 
Low prices. Branch of the Wonder, 999 
Market street. 


953 Market Street 


Bet. Fifth and Sixth. 


< 
One of Our Five Doors above Hale Bros. 
Customers. 
DOWN GO THE PRICES 


RUBBER GOODS 


FOUNTAIN SYRINGES, 2 quarts ............ 


FOUNTAIN SYRINGES, 3 quarts ...... eek 75c 
FOUNTAIN SYRINGES, 4 quarts ...... ..... 85c 
AMICK’S CONSUMPTION CURE, price re- 
Viavi, genuine, regular price $3, our price..,...... $2 50 
Warner's Plasters, the best made. .. ............. 15 
Belladonna Plasters, roc; 3 for ............ ...... 25 
Mellin’s Food; small, 35c; large .... .......... 55 
Trusses others ask $4 to $10, our price, $1.75 to.... 5 00 
Galvanic or Faradic Batteries........ ..$5, $7 and 10 oo 
Peake’s Inhaler, the celebrated catarrh cure ..... I 50 
Eyeglasses and Spectacles at % opticians’ prices. 


Agents for the celebrated Gamble Shoulder-Brace. 
A. L. BANCROFT & CO 
303 Sutter St. 


PIANOS 


Sold for Cash or on Installments. Pianos rented, 
tuned, repaired, moved or stored. 

KNABE.— Pronounced by D’Albert, Von Bulow, 
Grunfield, and other renowned pianists, the best piano 
in existence. 

Haines.—Celebrated for purity and volume of tone, 
and extraordinary durability, and preferred by the 
world’s famous prima donna, Adelina Patti. 

Busu & Gerts.—Strictly first-class in every partic- 
ular,and at a very moderate price. It excels many 
pianos for which a much higher price is asked. 

MILLER ParRLoR OrGAN.—Elegant in design and 
finish, and unsurpassed in tone. 

Witcox & Waite SymMruHony and 
ull orchestra in itself. Call and. see it, and listen to it. 


JOHN F. LYONS, 


Notary Peablic aud Commissioner of 
Deeds for all States and Territories. 
Passports Secured. 

OFFICE, 607 MONTGOMERY STREET. 


Notarial Business can be transacted after business 
hours at his residence, 22c2 Steiner St., next N. E. cor- 
ner Sacramento St., San Francisco. 


FOR BEAUTY 


Por comfort, for improvement of the com- 
plexion, use only Pozzoni’s Powder; there is 
nething equal to it. 


which advertising did not pay. It| 


LOUNGING 
CHAIRS 


At Lower Prices 
than ever before 


ALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY : 


(N. P. COLE & CO.) 
117-123 Geary St.. - San Francisce 


Send for our catalogue. You ought to have it in 
vour home, 


FOSTER 


GROCERS. 


FINE MACKEREL IN KITS 
FOR FAMILY TRADE. 


PURE SPICES AND OLIVE OIL. 
Sole Agents 


TOP-O-CAN 


~ 


Best in the World 


NS Guaranteed 


To Keep in Hot 
Climates, 


26 and 28 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


W.H. TILTON, JAS, CARROLL, 


CARROLL & TILTON 


DEALERS IN 


GENTLEMEN'S & BOYS’ CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
CAPS, TRUNKS, VALISES. 


873 Market Street 


Three doors east from Fifth St., San Francisco, 


Searby s Pharmacy 
400 Sutter St. Cor. Stockton 


Is again owned and managed by 


W. M. SEARBY 


Alone. The very best Drugs and Pharmaceu- 
ticals are dispensed at as moderate charges 
as are consistent with the quality of the goods, 
and the care taken in their preparation. 


ALSO IN SYRUP. 


IODIDE OF 
IRON. 


Specially recommended by the medical 
celebrities of the World for Scrofula, (Tumors, 
King’s Evil), and the early stages of Consumption 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the Biood 
ne Lag stimulating and regulating its periodic 

None Genuine unless ed “ BLANCARD.” 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y. and all Druggists. 


WILL REMOVE TO Y.M. C. A. BUILDING 
ABOUT SEPTEMBER 


HAYES C. FRENCH, M.D. 
EYE, EAR; NOSE AND THROAT 


Office: 114 Geary Sr., San Francisco. 
Hours: 12 to 12; 1 to 4. Telephone 166. 


: Golden Gate Undertaking Co. 


Funeral Directors and Embaimers 


2429 Mission St., near 21st, S, F. 

G. W. H. E. Snook, 
Manager. Asst. 
Telephone No, 6102 


',50 to $2.50 per day; 


Rates: pe 
3 , $10, $12 and $15 per week. 


NEAR THe SteEsMER LANDING, FACING THE BEACH. 


AVALON HOME, 


Mrs. A. Wheeler, Manager. 


AVALON, 
SANTA CATALINA ISLAND 


‘The onty hat store having its own factory. 


C. Herrmann & Co. 


THE HATTERS, | 


328 KEARNY sTREET. 
(Entire Building) 


Will give you better value in Hats or Caps 
than any store in the city. 


Send'for Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free. 
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Young Jolks. 


& When the shining sun comes peeping out 


Frowns or Smiles? 


Where «lo they go, I wonder. 
The clouds of a cloudy day, | 


And scatters them all away ?. 


I know! They keep them and cut them down 
For the cross little girls who want to frown. 
Frowns, and wrinkles, and pouts—oh, my ! 
How many ’twould make—one cloudy sky ! 


I think I should like it better 


A sunshiny day to take, 
And cut it down for dimples and smiles. 
What beautiful ones ’twould make ! 


_ Enough for all the dear little g'rls 


With pretty bright eyes and waving curls, 
To drive the scowls and frowns away, — 


Just like the sun on a cloudy day. . 
— Child’s Hour. 


MARIA’S TROUBLE CURED. 


Maria came along the shore through 
the clear, cool air of the Maine sea- 
coast summer morning. Her sun- 
bonnet was pulled over her face; she 
was crying. 

“Well, Maria,” said her aunt, as the 
young woman entered, “how are you, 
and how is Ben ?” 


“Ben has gone off mad,” said Maria, 


tossing off her sun-bonnet, “He 
grows more and more cross every 
day. I begin to think I must leave 


him.” 


“Tut, tut, child! Don’t talk so!” 
replied her aunt. “Leave him, in- 
deed! He is your husband, remem- 
ber, and a smart, good-principled 
man he is, too, and he was a quiet, 
pleasant-tempered man when he liv- 
ed with us. What ails him now, my 
dear ? ” 

“He said he didn’t know when he 

married me that he married a sloven,” 
the young woman sobbed, then added 
spitefully, “and I didn’t know that I 
married a scold. He is just hateful, 
and I will leave him, if he keeps on 
“Maria,” eaid her aunt gravely, ‘I 
want you to listen tome. You have 
complained that I seldom come to 
see you, to make any stop. I will 
now tell you why I have not come. 
When I stayed with you while your 
uncle was away, I saw how you kept 
your house, and I wondered how 
Ben, brought up to such very differ- 
ent ways, could bear it. But at that 
time, he was still too much in love 
with your pretty face to mind other 
things. I was sure, though, that this 
could not always last. Your uncle 
and I have often worried about you, 
for we saw trouble was in your future. 
It has begun to come; but if you will 
bravely and faithfully do your duty, 
you can escape the worst of it.” 

“T’m sure I don’t know what you 
mean, auntie. I’ve tried to be a good, 
true wife, I am sure.” 

« Yes, my dear; you shall be credit- 
ed with that, but you must become a 
good, neat housekeeper, too, if you 
would have the respect and love of 
your husband. Now, let me tell you 
how you keep house. You leave open 
your closet doors while you sweep; 
you neglect to hang clean towels on 


the rack; you set your milk anywhere, 


subject to dust and all sorts of smells; 
you do not keep Ben in plenty of 


- clean clothes, well mended; his but- 


tons are always off; he can seldom 
find comb or brush, nor an empty 
chair to sit down. He never had a 
real relishing breakfast, and his sup- 
per was when he could catch it. The 


- dishes felt rough, and often smelled 


of sour dish-cloth, for you use little 


water; you don’t scrape your dishes, , 


nor even your milk-pail, that is set 
first in the barnyard and next into 
your sink; you hang your dish-cloths 
and wipers, all unrinsed, anywhere 
to dry, or not to dry, as they can, so 
that they are stiff and sour. You 
cook tea and coffee till they are unfit 
to give even to pigs, and you kill 
your bread and cakes with soda. In 
your sleeping-room you have ribbons 
and laces and gloves and shirt-collars 
and stockings and combs and hand- 
kerchiefs, face paint and powder, 


soap and letters, brushes, wash-rags, 


wet towels and hair-pins, well mixed 
with feathers, fans and other things 
on the table, the stand, and in the 
drawers, while hats, mantles, and silk 
and muslin dresses are flung on the 
unmade beds. I could not stand 
this two weeks, Maria. How can a 
man, brought up as Ben was, stand 
it for years ?” 

Not one word of answer made 
Maria, whose tears were dry, and 
whose bright cheeks and. brighter 
eyes were flaming. She caught her 
sun-bonnet, clapped it over her eyes, 
and away she fied. 

“Provoked enough!” said auntie, 
gazing smilingly after the hurrying 


_form;.“but I hope the truth will do 
the child good. She's a good-heart- 


ed yirl, after all.” 

Maria made all hase home. Her 
first move was to set on the stove a 
pot full of water. Starting the fire, 
she drove out the flies, brushed out 
and closed the closets; then, after 
gathering the dirty dishes in piles, 
she swept the floor. By this time 
the water was hot. When she had 
faithfully washed the dishes, and 
washed, scalded, and hung out in the 
yard her dish-wipers, she ran up 
stairs, made her bed, and set every- 
thing in the room in order, putting 
her husband’s things all by them- 
selves. Benjamin took his dinners 
away from home, so Maria had plen- 
ty of time to carry on her reform. 

When he came home ttat evening 
she had an excellent supper ready 


for him, and as he looked round the 
well-ordered room in much surprise, 
she, seated on a lounge, said, in low 
tones that slightly trembled, “I mean 
to be a better Maria Musgrave, Ben, 
than I have ever yet been.” His 


handsome face brightened like a sun- 


_) burst after storm as he seated him- 


self beside her.—N. Y. Evangelist. 
CARRIER-BEES. | 


Our readers have heard of carrier- 
pigeons and their wonderful flights 
with messages tied to their wings; 
but how many of them have heard of 
carrier-bees? Not very many, it is 
safe to say, for the reason that the 
idea of using bees for such a pur- 
pose is a new one, and has only be- 
gun to be embodied in practice. 


ideas, that it was first suggested that 
bees might be used as messengers, 
and it is a Frenchman, M. Tagnac, a 
prominent apiculturist, to whom the 
world is indebted for the first experi- 
ments in this direction. M. Tagnac 
constructed a portable  bee-hive, 
which he took to a friend four miles 
away. There the bees were allowed 
to remain undisturbed for a few days, 
that they might become somewhat ac- 
customed to their new quarters, and 
then some of them were removed to 
&@ receiver, and the experiment was 
begun. 

A few of the bees were let loose 
from the receiver in a room, and al- 
lowed to settle on a plate of honey 
that had been prepared for them. 
While they were loading themselves 
with the sweets, M. Tagnac fastened 
to them pieces of very thin paper on 
which minute characters had been 
traced. The fastening was done by 
means of fine thread, and in such a 
manner as not to touch the insects’ 
wings or heads. The messages hav- 
ing been thus attached, the bees are 
set free, and at once they betook 
themselves to their old home. Arriv- 
ing there, they were intercepted as 
they tried to enter the hive, the en- 
trance to which had been made too 
small for them to pass through, as 
long as the messages remained at- 
tached to their backs. 

Whether bees will ever be regular- 
ly employed as messengers remains 
to be seen, M. Tagnac’s proposed de- 
vice having not yet passed beyond 
the experimental stages. Still, we 
should not be surprised if some 
practical results should ensue. One 
great advantage that a bee would 
have over @ pigeon as a messenger 
would be its diminutive size, which 
would enable it to escape observation. 
Furthermore, while a carrier-pigeon 
could be shot, it would be a difficult 
matter to shoot a bee. 

It must not be forgotten, however, 
that bees fly slowly compared with 
pigeons, they being able to make only 
about thirteen miles an hour. Thus 
they could be made available for 
short distances only, and there is no 
danger that they ever supersede 
pigeons as messengers in time Of war. 


“PAY JOHN WILLIAMS.” 


At a prayer-meeting “ down East,” a 
man noted for his failures to meet 
business obligations arose to speak, 
The subject was: “‘ What Shall I Do 
to be Saved?” He commenced slow- 
ly to quote the words: “What shall I 
do to be saved?” He paused, looked 
around, and said again: “ What shall 
I do to be saved?’ Again with more 
solemn tone he repeated the ques- 
tion of questions, when a voice from 
the assembly, in clear and distinct 


It is in France, that land of novel | 


tones, replied: “Go and pay John 


Williams for that yoke of oxen.” 

The incident stirs up solemn 
thought. A great many people be- 
fore they can be saved, or guide oth- 
‘ers to the Saviour, will have to “ go 
and pay John Williams” the money 
they honestly owe him. Shrewd 
tricksters in the marts of the world 
are not shrewd enough to be dishon- 
est at heart and retain the favor of 
God, who “loves purity in the inward 
parts.” Neither can a hope of the 
world to come be like a sheet anchor 
in the soul of any one who robs God 
by being dishonest to his fellow-men. 

Thousands read no other Bible 
than the lives of those who profess to 
be following its precepts in their 
daily lives. The greatest need of 
the Church is true, pure, upright 
living—“ living epistles known and 
read of all men.” The square man is 
the best shape. The tree is known 
by its fruit. “Go and pay Joh 
Williams.”— Mid-Continent. 


During the sunshine of his pros- 
perity Napoleon I thought but-little 
of God and religious duties. But 
when his power had been broken, and 
he was an exile at St. Helena, he be- 
gan to see the vanity of earthly 
things, and became earnest and at- 
tentive to religion: Then it was that 
he returned a very remarkable an- 
swer to one who asked him what was 
the happiest day in his life. “Sir,” 
said his questioner, “allow me to ask 
what was the happiest day in all your 
life? Was it the day of your victory 
at Lodi? at Jena? at Austerlitz ? 
or was it when you were crowned 
emperor? or the day on which you 
entered Vienna, Dresden, or Berlin, 
in triumph?” “No, my good friend !” 
replied the fallen emperor, “it was 
none of these. It was the day of my 
first communion; that was the hap- 
piest day in all my life !” , a 


No one can come to his true self 


except in Christ. 


THE MEEK OX. 

We have heard and read about 
“the yoke of cruelty,” and it seems 
to us that the ox wears it. If there 
is anything more cruel than the pres- 
ent way of working the ox, name it. 
If in other directions we had not pro- 
gressed further than in this we 
would to-day be barbarians. We 


believe that the Society for the Pre- 


vention of Cruelty to Animals could 
almost, if not quite, make a case stick 
on this ox question. Maybe you 
have never thought of the abuse 


that unwittingly we bestow upon the | p& 


ox that so patiently labors for us; 
but if you will go into any logging 
camp where oxen are used and look 
around a little, we know you will 
reach the conclusion that these re- 
marks are just. 

To start with, on goes the yoke 
that weighs nearly a hundred pounds 
This of itself must make the muscles 
of the neck ache. Then the point 
of contact when drawing is between 
the shoulders, and what? why, a 
hard wooden bow, not a smooth hair 
and straw stuffed collar with a broad 
face, such as horses wear. Again, 
look when the oxen attached to a 
heavy load are on a down grade. 


Bang up against their horns the force | . 
‘of the whole load goes, and how 


they brace and stagger and strain 
and sometimes choke to prevent 
being pushed heels over head down 
the hill! If horses were used in that 
way you would rise up with clubs in 
your hands. d 

Yes, but how can this outrage be 
remedied? LEHasily. Harness the ox 
as you do a horse. Put a broad 
leather collar on his neck, so that he 
can draw with some comfort. Let 
there be a breeching strap, so that 
he can hold back a load as easily as 
a horse does. Such harnesses are 
made—or, at any rate, used to be 
made—but they met with poor sale. 
An ox thus harnessed would be an- 
other kind of animal. He would 
work with much greater ease, could 
do more work, and when he went to 
the stable at night to chew his cud 
in silence, if animals do such things, 
he would bless his master: because 
he had turned kind. 

It’s about time that we stopped 
abusing the ox that so meekly hauls 
our logs for us.—Northweslern Lum- 
berman. 


THE HAPPIEST LITTLE BOY. 


“Guess who was the happiest child 
I saw to-day ?” asked papa, taking his 
own two little boys on his knees. 

“Oh, who, papa ?” 

“But you must guess.” 

“Well,” said Jim slowly, “I guess it 
was a very wich little boy, wif lots 
and lots of tandy and takes.” | 

“No,” said papa, “he wasn’t rich; 
he had no candy and no cakes. What 
do you guess, Joe?” 

- “IT guess he was a pretty big boy,” 
said Joe, who was always wishing he 
wasn't such a little boy, “and I guess 
he was riding a big high bicycle.” 

“No,” said papa, “he wasn’t big; 
and, of course, he wasn’t riding a 
bicycle. You have lost your guesses, 
so I'll have to tell you. There wasa 
flock of sheep crossing the city to- 
day; and they must have come a long 
way, so dusty, and tired, and thirsty 
were they. The drover took them 
up, bleating and lolling out their 
tongues, to the great pump in Hamil- 
ton Court, to water them; but one 
poor old ewe was too tired to get to 
the trough, and fell down on the hot, 
dusty stoves. 

“Then I saw my little man, ragged 
and dirty and tousled, spring out 
from the crowd of urchins who were 
watching the drove, fill his old, leaky 
felt hat, which must have belonged 
to his grandfather, and carry it one, 
two, three, oh, as many as six times 
to the poor, suffering animal, until 
the creature was able to get up and 
go on with the rest.” 

“Did the sheep say ‘Tank you,’ 
papa ?” asked Jim, gravely. 

“TI didn't hear it,” answered papa. 
“But the little boy’s face was shining 
like the sun, and I’m sure he knows 
what a blessed thing it is to help 
what needs helping.”—Christian Ob- 
server. 


We reprint the following from the 
St. Louis Christian Advocate. It pre- 
sents the case so well that we com- 
mend it to our own correspondents. 
We have recently called into requisi- 
tion all the working force of this 
office in order to decipher the chi- 
rography of some of our correspond- 
ents—but without success. “Bad 
spelling, of which we complained a 
week or so ago, is not the only trou- 
ble editors have with manuscripts. 
The writing of some of our friends 
resembles nothing sa much as the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt, and it would 
take something more than the Ros- 
etta Stone to decipher it. It was 
hoped that the typewriter would do 
away with this trial to mortal eyes 
and human patience, but it usually 
happens that those whose chirog- 
raphy is most illegible scorn the 
use of typewriters. Dickens tell us of 
a lawyer who wrote three hands— 
one which he himself only could read, 
one which only his clerks could read, 
one which nobody could read. We 
have two or three correspondents 
who write this last kind of band, and 
often when their manuscript comes, 
a council of war is held in the compos- 
ing room, and as a last resort a 


shrewd guess is made as to what is 


‘| meant. We trust no one will take 


this as personal, for some of our most 
valuable correspondents are in this 
category. Possibly they might take 
a hint from an anecdote told by 
Bishop Barrington. ‘Out of respect,’ 
wrote a correspondent, ‘I wrote to 
you with my own hand, but to 
facilitate the reading, I send a copy 
made by my amanuensis.” 


DEFEAT. 


“Check,” said Harry. | 
At which George interposed a 
wn. 

“Check,” again said: Harry, bring- 
ing up his bishop. 

Another piece was interposed. But 
the two aggressive antagonists still 
held their places, and when a third 
piece, the queen, was brought into 
play, and Harry quietly said “mate,” 
George gave the chess-board a thump 
underneath that sent all the “men” 
left on it rolling on the floor. 

Neither of the boys had read Ten- 
nyson'’s Becket, or George might have 
said, with King Henry: 


** Why there, then, down go bishop and king 


together; 
I loathe being beaten. Had I fixed my 


fancy 
Upon the game, I should have beaten thee”; 
though it wouldn’t have been exact 
in all respects, for George had tried 
his very best and been beaten. 

While the pieces were. still lying 
on the carpet, the boys’ mother, Mrs. 
Corson, ‘came in. 

“Who conquered this time?” she 
said, cheerfully. | 

“Oh, Harry, of course,” responded 
George, impatiently; “he always 
beats.” 

It was of settled purpose and by 
no hap that Mrs. Corson had instruct- 
ed her boys how to play chess. 


In the first place it spciled them for 
games of chance. Then it afforded 
an agreeable relaxation from the 
study of books, and it taught them, 
or she hoped it would, to bear suc- 
cess and failure with equanimity, to 
antagonize each other without being 
at real enmity, and to take long looks 
ahead when they made their “moves.” 


It is a great art,as many of our 
readers must have observed, to quar- 
rel pleasantly, to carry one’s points 
without offending defeated parties, 
and to be defeated and outgeneraled 
without losing one’s temper or be- 
coming discouraged. Only children 
and youngest children are at a dis- 
advantage in these respects. Only 
children are too often spoiled by 
monopoly, and youngest children by 
having antagonists too strong for 
them to overcome. 


George was the elder of the two 
boys, but Harry had more equipoise, 
and bore defeat with such meekness 
and patience that George’s victories, 
which were not infrequent, were 
robbed of half their glory. At the 
worst Harry would quietly remark, 
as did Peter the Great in his early 
contests with the renowned King of 
Sweden: “This Charles XII will teach 
us how to beat him,” a prophecy 
abundantly justified by succeeding 
events. 

No one knew better than Mrs. Cor- 
son how hard it is to hear, year after 
year, “Check,” as she made her moves 
for the education and advancement 
of the children left to her unshared 
guidance. But where is a greater 
hero than he or she who bravely, 
patiently, persistently, keeps up the 
fight, no matter how often checked, 
until at last Death interposes his 
mighty finger and says, “ Mate !”— 
Indian Witness. 


MOTHER’S APRON STRINGS. 


“But I promised my mother I 
would be home at 6 o’clock.” 

“What harm will an hour more 
do?” 3 

“It will make my mother worry, 
and I shall break my work.” 
_“ Before I'd be tied to a woman’s 
apron strings!” 


mother doesn’t wear aprons,” 


said the first speaker, with a laugh, 
except in the kitchen sometimes, and 
I don’t know as I ever noticed any 
strings.” 4 

“You know what I mean. Can’t 
you stay and see the game finished ?” 

“IT could stay, but I will not. I 
made a promise to my mother, and I 
am going to keep it.” 

“Good boy!” said a hoarse voice 
just back of the two boys. They 
turned to see an old man, poorly 
clad and very feeble. 


“Abraham Lincoln once told a 


young man,” the stranger resumed, 


“to cut the acquaintance of every 
person who talked slightingly of his 
mother’s apron-strings, and it is a 
very safe thing to do, as I know from 
experience. It was just such talk 
that brought me to ruin and disgrace, 
for I was ashamed not to do as other 
boys did, and when they made fun of 
mother, I laughed, too. God forgive 
me! There came a time when it was 
too late”—and now there were tears 
in the old eyes—‘“when I would glad- 
ly have been made a prisoner, tied by 
these same apron strings, in a dark 
room, with bread and water for my 
fare. Always keep yourengagements 
with your mother.. Never disappoint 
her if you can possibly help it, and 
when advised to cut loose from her 
apron strings, cut the adviser,and take 
a tighter clutch of the apron strings. 
This will bring joy and long life to 
your mother, the best friend you have 
in the world, and will insure you a 


noble fature, for it is impossible fcr 


a good son to be a bad man.” 

It was an excellent sign that both 
boys listened attentively and both 
said, ‘Thank you,” at the conclusion 
of the stranger’s lecture, and: they 
left the ball-grounds together, silent 
and thoughtful. At last, the apron- 
string critic remarked with a deep- 
drawn sigh: 

* That old man has made me goose- 
flesh all over.” 

*Q Dick,” said his companion, 
“just think what lovely mothers we 
both have !” 

“ Yes, and if anything were to hap- 
pen to them, and we hadn’t done 
right! You'll never hear apron- 
strings out of my mouth again.” 


It is waste of good things 
to use “ pearl glass’ or ‘pearl 
top,” unless you get the right 
shape and size for your lamp. 
See the ‘Index to Chimneys”’ 
—free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 
tough glass. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


OF” Hotels, Restaurante, Families and O' 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


| No. 224 Eddy Street. 


Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts. 
Next to New Wigwam. 


TVTolePphome Mo. 


OFFICE: 33 GEARY ST. 


TELEPHONE 5125. 


Ss. F. BUFFORD, Manager 
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| THE GRAND RAPIDS, 


SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
GRAND RAPIOS MICH, 


Fuller Desk 


COMPANY 


Sole Pacific Coast Agents. 


Also Manufacturers of Bank, Office 
and Lodge Furniture. 


638 & 640 Mission St. - San Francisco 
Seating plans and estimates furnished. 


NEW ENGLAND SOAP CO. 


FisHBecK & GLOOTZ, Prop’s. 
307 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps. Our celebrated Queen Lily Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three 
years. It recommends itself for washing 
tidies, window curtains, flannel goods--in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done so already. 


CHEAP PRINTING 


roco cards, 2%x3%, for business, etc...... 50 
500 circulars, 5x8, for socials, etc. etc,...... IS 
50 elegant visiting cards, 75c; roo for ... ....... I oo 
Wedding Invitations and Announcements. 
“y. P.S. C. E.,” “* B. B.,” and “‘ E. L.,” printing 
a specialty. Paper show-card signs for any 
purpose, rmxrg4 ..... .... 25 
Country orders specially solicited at lowest S.F prices 
Send for complete price list. 


ROBT. R. HILL, 724% Market St.,S. F. 


5. M. ATCHINSON & CoO., 


DEALERS IN 


Cheese, Begs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. 
Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Market 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415. San FRANCISCO 


MONEY I 
FARMING 


“Planet Jr” 
© 


~ fan Francisco: 3&5 Front st 
Lo« Angeles: 2218. Broadway 
Sacramento: 726 K St. 

Portiand: 249 stark 


~ 


Not if the Farmer throws it away using inferior 
tools, that take longer to adjust and ‘‘fix” than 
takes a good tool to earn its cost. 
in raising double the stuff, at half the cost. 
With good tools, it can be done. 


ticultural Pamphlet, G G Wickson &Co 


St 
St. 


Money lies 


Send for Hor- 


ARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY. 


Everything in these lines with which 
| to furnish a home completely. 


Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


641 to 647 Market Street. 


PACIFIC COAST HEADQUARTERS 


Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishing Societv. 


PILGRIM SERIES FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 


SOCIETY 


735 Market St.. San Francisco. 


GEORGE WALKER, WMasacer. 


THE POPULAR SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC.“COAST. 
IS—REGULAR TEACHERS—!8 


425 Graduates Placed in Positions During the Last 
Two Years. 


SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING A SPECIALTY. 


For Catalogues and Circulars, address 


HEALD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 24 Pest St. San Francisco. 
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‘‘cerulean blue” ; 
do not ‘fall 
mber ; 


Her eyes are not ; 
Her ‘‘silken 
ippling waves of amber 
no ‘‘special gift” at all— 
This gentle woman, sweet and good, 
Who sprang not from @ royal race, 
Yet wears her crown of womanhood 


With more than queenly grace, 


t seem to “float on air. 
thistledown, dance” ; 
J her modest spirit care 

men spellbound with a glance.” 

But she is gracious to the poor; 
| The sick and sorrowful aver 
That when she enters at their door 
The sunshine follows her. 


She has not soared to Learning’s heights, 
Or sounded Wisdom’s depths profound; 
She only claims her woman’s rights 
Where tasks for tender hands abound; 
Yet, though she shrinks from themes abstruse, 
Nor studies “ethics” overmuch, 
The common things in daily use 
Grow fairer at her touch, 


Enjoying most where most she loves, 
She has no great desire to roam, 
But by her pure example proves 
How love may sanctify the home. 
And thus she rules with kindly hand 
The realm she understands the best, 
While all her happy household band 
Arise and call her blest. 


— Chambers’ Journal, 


OLD SAL. 


MRS. SUSAN H. BARNEY. 


I remember very well in working 
this out for a city, they said to us, 
“Well, if you could see one woman 
that comes in here three or four times 
a year—‘Old Sal’.” They told me it 
always took four policemen to bring 
her into the cell, and usually they 
got their faces scratched. One morn- 
ing these policemen stood there radi- 
ant, and then they said, “We have 
cot her here this morning, and we 
would like to see you bring her in; 
if you can do that we will not oppose 
you any more.” The chief said he 
would send two men to take care of 
me. Isaid, “I don’t want you.” 

So they let me go. As I came to 
the cell door, I rapped with the key 
and opened the door, and there, in 
the long, dark, narrow cell, crouched 
the woman, looking more like a wild 
beast than like a woman. She was 
just ready to spring, as she was ex- 
pecting the policeman, and she cried 
out, “Who are you?” “I am your 
friend.” ‘No, you are not; I haven't 
got any friends.” “I am,” I said. 
‘I thought something was queer 
when somebody rapped on that door; 
I never had that done in all the times 
I have been here before. Who are 
you, anyway; a policeman ?” 

“No, [am a policewoman.” “Oh, I 
didn’t know they had such things.” 

As I stood there beside her, I 
dropped my hands down upon her 
shoulders. Friends, I believe in the 
laying on of hands in more than a 
theological sense. I looked down 
into her eyes and called her by her 
last name, with Mrs. before it. “Who 
told you that? I have not heard it 
before for forty years.” Isaid: “You 
know you have got to go into court 
in a minute, and you are not fit to 
go.” And I began to fix her hair. I 
took a pin out of my own hair. She 
- hadn’t a pin, or a button, or a fasten- 

ing of any kind to her clothes. She 
sat there tugging and holding them 
together, and as I tried to fix-her she 
said: ‘Tell me what you're up to; tell 
me what you mean?” bBy-and-by, 
looking into her eyes, I said: ‘Do 
you remember the first time you were 
ever in a police station?” “O God, 
don’t I remember it!” ‘How old 
were you?” “I wasn’t sixteen.” “How 
old are you now?” “I am more than 
sixty.” “How many times have you 
been in these places?” “Oh, I don’t 
know; I guess God don’t know, it is 

so often.” ‘Look here, Sallie, if I 

had been there that first morning— 

do you remember how you felt?” 

“Ah, I was almost scared to death; I 

cried all night.” 

“Sallie, if I had been there then 
and had taken my hand and wiped 

the tears off your face;if I had put 
your hair up and put my hands on 
your shoulders, as I have now, what 
would it have meant to you.” “Ohb,I 
would never have got back again. 
But nobody ever cared.” “Now let 
me tell you, Sallie; I want you to do 
something for me; I want to get a 
woman to go into these places to 
care for the women in the way I 
want to care for you. Wouldn’t you 
like to do it to help me?” “I would 
do anything I could to help you,” 
she said. “Now, the policemen say 
I can’t bring you into court this 
morning.” “They don’t know what 
you can do.” “Will you go quietly 
with me?” “I will do anything you 
say to me.” Then after a minute I 
said to her, ‘Sallie, do you remember 
your mother?” “Oh, God, don’t talk 
about it. She’s dead long ago. I 
suppose she died before I was seven 
years old.” ‘Was-she a good mother 
to you, Sallie?” “The best that a 
child ever had.” “Did she ever pray 
with you, Sallie?” “Oh, don’t! You 
will kill me if you talk about it.” 

“Sallie, ’m going to pray with you,” 

and with my hand upon her poor 

head, stroking down the poor face, I 

lifted my voice to Him who is not 

Willing that she should perish. 

Oh, how pleasant she seemed to us 
that morning! It seemed to me that 
instead of my hands upon her tempt- 
ed, tired head, there were hands that 

had the nail prints in them. 


‘comrade. 


remember.” I said to her, “Shall 
you take my arm, or shall I take 
yours?” She looked me over, and 


| paid, “Well, I am about three times 


as large as you; I guess you had bet- 
ter take mine.” 

So we went into the court. They 
said they would have cheered us if 
it had been proper. A policeman 
swore @ round oath that I had be- 
witched Sallie, but some one keener 
than the policeman said, “She’s got 
the touch of the Master—The White 
Ribbon. 


ANIMALS IN SICKNESS. 


No doubt, all animals, remarks the 
London Spectator, from the healthy 
and natural lives they lead, have 
strange powers of self-cure in case of 
accident. Those whose profession it 


‘|is to prepare the skeletons of wild 


beasts, large and small, for museums 
and laboratories, speak with surprise 
at the number of injuries and. frac- 
tures which the bones exhibit, but 
which have set themselves in a rough 
but effective fashion. | 

Animals, however, do become sick. 
And we observe two contrary tenden- 
cies among animals, as among savage 
men, to hasten the death of a sick 
In herds of wild cattle, 
the wounded and sick are usually 
driven away. 

The wild cows and deer in the 
large English herds still hide their 
calves. As in the days of the Psalm- 
ist, the calving hind “ discovereth 
the thick bushes,” and does not ven- 
ture to show its fawn until it can keep 
up with the herd. Shakespeare, in 
“As You Like It,” does no injustice 
to the general indifference of deer to 
their injured comrades; and the stag, 
“left and abandoned by his velvet 
friends,” which excited the pity of 
Jaques, suffered the general fate of 
wounded deer. But there are excep- 
tions to the rule. The scene of the 
wounded stag, attended by the hinds, 
which Sir Edwin Landseer painted 
in his beautiful picture called “ High- 
land Nurses,” was, we believe, actual- 
ly witnessed by the painter or his 
host. 

Domestication modifies, and often 
changes, the instinct of wild ani- 
mals to persecute, or at least neglect, 
the sick or injured. Poth dogs and 
cats often aid their kind when sick, 
and strange alliance spring up be- 
tween pets of different species. Per- 
haps the best-known instance is that 
of the raven which Dickens saw at 
Hungerford, which used to carry 
bones to a broken-legged retriever; 
and the quickness with which dogs 
learn that their master is ill, and show 
sympathy, is well. established. The 
following anecdote of aid given by 
one apvimal to another has not, we 
think, been published. An elephant- 
train was on its way from Lucknow 
to Seetapore, and one elephant, be- 
coming lame, knelt down and refused 
to go on. The elephant next in the 
column stopped of its own accord, 
and, when driven on, turned back, 
and began, without instruction, to 
remove some part of the load. 

But perhaps the most remarkable 
instance of “aid to the weak” record- 
ed of birds, was shown by a brood of 
young swallows. These had left the 
nest, and were sitting in a row along 
the gutter, while the old birds fed 
them alternately as they flew past. 
One of the young ones, weaker and 
more backward than the rest of the 
brood, was unable to raise itself suf- 
ficiently to attract the notice of the 
parent-birds as they flew past, and 
two of the other young were seen to 
close in on either side, and, by 
shuffling underneath its body, to 
raise it until it was on a level with 
the others, and able to receive its 
share of food. With such instances 
to the contrary, it cannot be maintain- 
ed that the animal instinct is uni- 
formly selfish towards the sick and 
weak. The emotion of sympathy 
exists, though circumstances are 
usually too strong for its develop- 
ment. 


CHAFF AND WHEAT. | 


Things done in love always bring 
forth fruit. 

Keep the heart right, and the feet 
will not go far astray. . 

If God is good why should we be 
ashamed to have it known that we 
love him ? 

_ It is not by what we say that God 
knows the state of our hearts, but by 
what we do. j 

God’s words are always words of 
love, no matter whether they be 
words of promise or warning. 

“The path of the just is as the 
shining light that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.” 

Most of Paul’s letters were written 
from prison, and yet he never wrote 
a line that had a groan in it. 


It takes something more than re- 
ligious excitement to make a stingy 
man give the Lord his pocketbook. 


The man who does not preach 
with love in his heart would do the 
Lord more good by keeping out of 
the pulpit. 7 

When we get to the end of life 
we shall find out that the things we 
have lost are the ones we tried hard- 


est to keep. 


| La 


the district. 


| 


to carry with him his military hymn 
book, a present from the Empress 
Frederick, then Crown Princess of 
Prussia. It is a small octavo vol- 
ume, bound in brown leather and 
decorated on one side with a crown, 
a Prussian eagle and an “F.” The 
first pages were originally left blank 
for memoranda. On the back of the 
first page stands only the name “Vic- 
toria,” written by the Empress Fred- 
erick. On the third page are the fol- 
lowing memoranda, written by the 
Emperor Frederick: 

“With me during the campaign in 
Schleswig-Holstein and Jutland, 
February, March, April, May, 1864. 
Frederick William, Crown Prince. 
At the holy communion, at head- 
quarters in the Chateau of Graven- 
stein, in the Duchy of Schleswig, on 
the 25th of March, 1864. Great 
Thanksgiving service, after the vic- 
tory and storming of the Duppel 
trenches, on the 18th of April, 1864. 
Trench Four, in the midst of the as- 
sembled division, on the 24th of 
April, 1864.” 

On the fourth page stand the 
words: 

“With me during the campaign 
against Austria in Bohemia and Mon- 
ravia, June, July, 1866. Frederick 
William, Crown Prince, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Second Army. With 
me during the campaign against 
France, from August, 1870, till 
March, 1871, especially at the ser- 
vices in the Palace church at Ver- 
sailles. Frederick William, Crown 
Prince of the German Empire and of 
Prussia, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Third Army. Re-establishment of 
Emperor and Empire on the 18th of 
January, 1871, in the palace at Ver- 
sailles.”—Ez. 


SHOW US YOUR SAMPLES. 

A humble Christian worker was 
holding a preaching service in the 
open air, when a well-dressed man 
drew near, and at a pause in the ser- 
vice asked permission to address the 
meeting. Permission being given, 
he denounced religion as a humbug 
and a sham, and advised men to go to 
socialist meetings, which he said 
would do more good. 

While he was speaking, the leader 
of the meeting learned from one of 
the men there that he was a drum- 
mer for a dry goods house, and a 
noted infidel. As he closed, the 
Christian man said to him: | 


“T hear you area drummer, and 
go from town to town with samples 
of the goods manufactured by your 
firm. Now you are engaged in an- 
other business, I ask you to show 
your samples. I will show you what 
we are doing.” 

Beckoning to two men to stand up 
beside him, he continued: 

“Here are two brothers. You see 
them now. Five years ago they were 
the biggest scamps and drunkards in 
They were wife-beaters 
and evena terror in the saloon. But 
five years ago they went to a little 
gospel meeting, and there they gave 
their hearts to Jesus. Now they and 
their wives are well dressed, and 
their homes comfortably furnished, 
yet they are earning just the same 
wages as they did before their con- 
version, and in their homes all is 
happiness. That is the work of the 
gospel. They are samples of what it 
can do. Now, show me the samples 
of socialism. Show me one drunk- 
ard made sober, one dishonest man 
made honest, one immoral man re- 
claimed, and then we will listen to 
you. If socialism is better than 
Christianity, show your samples.” 

There was a general laugh at the 
confusion which sat visibly on the 
face of the socialist, and amid the 
roar of derision he slunk away.— 
Record of Christian Work. 


— 


OUR WARRANT FOR COMING TO GOD. 


The supreme warrants which we 
have for coming to God are our weak- 
ness, Or sorrow, and our sin, and the 
infinite resources of grace whereby 
our wants are met and supplied. The 
most urgent appeal which a little 
babe makes to its mother is its cry of 
helplessness, pain or hunger. That 
cry goes straight to the ear and heart 
of the mother. Just so, but in a 
deeper and higher sense than we can 
realize here in this world, the cry of 
need, the wail of penitence, the ap- 
peal for deliverance, the prayer for 
guidance, evoked from the depths of 


a needy and distressed human soul, | 


reaches the ear and heart of the one 
who encourages us to call him our 
Father, and who has said, “As one 
whom his mother comforteth, so will 
I comfort you.” Not wisdom, but ig- 
norance; not merit, but a sense of in- 
firmity and danger and helplessness 
—these are our high warrants for ap- 
proaching God in prayer. With these 
warrants, and coming in humility 
and faith, and with a penitent heart, 
we shall not come in vain.—Central 
Christian Advocate. 


DRIFTING. 


Spiritual drifting and final apostasy 
are like the snail in the beginning. 
They do not get forward by any hop, 
skip, and jump method. They crawl, | 


the merciful chase as hopeless; then 
the dark, black night falls, and the 
soul that once faced toward the cross 
is lost more than ever it was lost, for 
with the wandering comes the death 
of hope. Not a few to-day venture 
upon such fearful abandonment for 
the poor empty bubble of what they 
calla good time, or of this world’s 
uncertain treasure. We have only 
to look about us to-day, to hear from 
these drifting ones the solemn ad- 
monition of God’s Word: “Let us 
therefore fear, lest a promise being 
left us of entering into his rest, any 
of you should seem to come short of 
it.”— Dr. M. Rhodes. 


GOLDEN SILENCE. © 


Thomas Carlyle, though a great 
talker on occasions, did not talk with 
people who, in his opinion, were not 
worth his talk. A young American 
once called on “the ages of 
Chelsea” with a letter of introduction 
from a friend. | 

Carlyle talked with him long 
enough to get the impression that 
the young man had no ideas to ex- 
change for his own, and then re- 
lapsed into sullen silence, gazing the 
while steadily into the fire. 

The visitor, who was much awed 
by the presence of the great man, 
sat in similar silence for several 
minutes. Then it occurred to him 
that his host was waiting for him to 
say something. 

“Ah—Mr. Carlyle—” he began, 
falteringly, “ what a fine old neigh- 
borhood—ah—Chelsea is—” 

“Don’t interupt me!” thundered 
Carlyle, looking up angrily. 

“Ah, but, Mr. Carlyle!” said the’ 
young man, in astonishment, “ but 
you weren’t saying anything !” 

“Saying anything? No, you 
blockhead; you interrupted my 
silence !”—Jndan Winess. 


It is atated that Dr. Pentecost:has 
300 domestic servants in his congre- 
gation in London. 


God can overtake them; and then, | 
betimes, they hide until he gives up | 


A ftirst-class home for boys. Beautiful 
surroundings. Su instruction. The 
best of care. its graduates admitted to the 
State University or Stanford University 


without examination. Fall term com: 
mences August 8th. Send for catalogue and 
mention paper. 


IBA G. ROITT, Ph.D., Master. 
( Ex Staie Supt. Public Instruction .) 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


Cor. lith and Clay Sts., Oakland, 


Is the pioneer school for your ladies in Oak- 
land, Cal. Organized Nov. 8, 1888; reopen- 
ed January 6, 1890. Fall term will commence 
Monday, July 30, 1894. It affords superior 
advantages, having college educated teachers 
of the.first order, to whom the highest prices in 
the State are paid. Students are prepared for 
Universities and Colleges in the East as well 
as in California. Mrs, M. K. BLAKE, 
Principal. 


ALAMEDA UNIVERSITY 


ALAMEDA, CAL. 


Under the management of W. W., Anderson, 
late Principal of Hopkins Academy, assisted by 
J. B. Hughes, formerly English Master of Hop- 
kins Academy. 

Only teachers of known ability employed. 

This is a se/ect school, in which the home is 
as prominent a feature as the thorough instruc- 
tion given. 

Location very advantageous, 

Sea bathing within ten minutes’ walk of the 
school. 

Circulars forwarded on application to the 
Principal, W. W. ANDERSON, > 


Por - | 


MILLS COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 
THE OLDEST 
PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
Conte and Confers Degrees. Rare Opportunities 


in Musie. One Hours Ride from San Francisco, 
Board and Tuition per Term of Twenty Weeks, $2735. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


MRS. C. T. MILLS, President, 
WILLS COLLEGE P.O., Alameda Cal. 


Term begins Aug. 8, 1894. 


+ 
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Household, 


Moruer’s Noopris.—Three eggs 
well beaten, an equal measure of 
sweet cream, a heaping teaspoon of 
salt and flour for very stiff dough; 
knead well. Divide in five balls, 
roll very thin and spread them on a 
cloth on the table for half an hour 
to dry, to prevent sticking. Sprinkle 
with flour, roll up and slice off thin 
and shake out. Sprinkle them into 
boiling chicken or beef broth (enough 
for soup), let them boil two or three 
mioutes or till they rise to top of 
broth. Skim out, and put in the 
rest. When cooked, add one cup of 
rich, sweet milk, salt and pepper to 
taste, and the soup is ready to serve. 
Fry a few strings of first ones cooked 
in butter, and put on top of first dish. 
What is left of these from dinner are 
good fried for breakfast. I wonder 
if any who eat cornmeal, and gra- 
ham mush, like sauce or apple butter 
on it, either with or without milk; it’s 
better.—Mary. 


Baxep CaspaGe.—Cook a cabbage 
till perfectly done in salted water. 
Take it up with a skimmer, so as to 
drain out the water as much as 
possible. Put it into a dish, cut it 
up fine, season to your taste with 
butter and pepper, adding a little 
more salt if necessary; then add a 
cup of rich, sweet milk—less, if the 
cabbage is small. Put the whole in 
a baking dish and cover the top a 
quarter of an inch thick with rolled 
crackers or fine bread crumbs, on 
which put minute pieces of butter 
here and there. As soon as it browns 
itis done. Serve in the same dish. 
This is the most delicious way cab- 
bage was ever cooked. The rolled 
crackers are put over it to absorb the 
moisture. 


Neuralgia 


ATTACKS THE EYES 
Makes 


THE LIGHT 


Unbearable. 


WNW PERMANENTLY CURED 


BY USING 
A ’s Pill 
yer’s Pills 
“My husband was subject to severe 
attacks of neuralgia which caused him 
great pain and suffering. The pains 
were principally about his eyes, and he 4 
often had to remain in adarkened room ¢€ 
not being able to stand the light. Ayer*€ ¢ 
Pills being recommended, he tried them, *: 
using one before each meal. They very ¢ 
soon afforded relief, followed by perma- € 
nent cure. I am a strong believer inthe 
efficacy of Ayer’s Pill!, and would not ¢ 
be without them for th times their ¢ 
cost.”—Mrs, M. E. Drra ¢, Liberty, Tex. & 
“T have used Ayer’s Pills in my family 9 
for forty years, and regard them as the € 


very best.—Uncle MARTIN Hancock, 
Lake City, Fla. 


AYER’S PILLS: 


Received Highest Awards 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 


MT. TAMALPAIS 
Military :: Academy 
San Rafael, Marin Co. 


An “Accredited School” for Boys. Acad- 
emic Staff composed of university men who have 
proved themselves efficient teachers. There 
are Classical, Literary and Scientific Courses, 
Instruction is thorough. The Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories are’ larger and better 
equipped than those in any other similar school 
on the Coast. Graduates admitted to the State 
University without examination, on recom- 
mendation. The Academy has large Athletic 
Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath, and 
a large Gymnasium with two trained instruct- 
ors, Rooms are sunny; table, excellent; climate, 
perfect. One hour from San Francisco. Next 
term begins August 14th. 


ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M., 
| HEAD MASTER. 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


BY THE 


OXYDONOR 


The genuine instrument, made by the original discover- 
er and inventor, 


DEH. HERCULES SANCHE, 


Cures by compelling absorption of oxygen from the air. 
Never wears out, Always ready for use. Easily man- 
aged. All cases of acute or sudden illness broken up 
and cured in 

A FEW HOURS. 


This is actually true. Chronic cases require more time, 
but always yield to proper use. Even typhoid and yel- 
low fevers cannot ‘‘run their course’’ against its power. 
Neither can la grippe, pneumonia, chills, rheumatism, 
neuralgia, or any disease whatever, in its earlier stages. 


FOR NERVOUS PROSTRATION 


It isunapproached. The undersigned nearly died in 
the peas from extreme neurasthenia, cau by over- 
work, but has been immensely benefited. He guarao- 
tees the above statements to the many thousands who 
know him all over the United States. The OXYDON- 
OR is the greatest discovery in medical matters in 3,000 
years, Circulars describing it, and also Dr. Sanche’s 
newest and cheapest instroffient, 

ANIMATOR, 


Free on application. Address 


DR. R. KELSO CARTER, 


‘toom 49 1170 Market Street, %. F. 


Ubtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
} HOTO of invention We advise as to patent 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 

For cireular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own ‘State, County, City or 


SNOW SCOR 
Onnosite Patent Office, Washington, D G 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


715-721 Filbert Street. 
Take Market, Powell and North Beach Lines. 
La swimming tank; tub baths; forty 
porce tubs. ater 


| but craw! they do. There is no rest 


| thing new, clean and 


only at high tid d from 
niy ©, and chan . 

well ord . Bath 
25 cents. | 


Wepxespay, 5, 1894.) THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
a She said: “I feel like another wom- ‘A HYMN-BOOK. unless the awful evil be arrested _ HOITT’s BELMONT SCHOOL. 
GWircle. an.” “They are calling usnow. We; said that the late Emperor promptly. As they OAK GROVE SCHOOL! . 
must go. You will remember, OW, | Frederick, on’ all” his! campaigns it an MILLBRAE, SAN MATEO Co. SCHOOL, WITH WHICH HOPKINS’ | 
One Woman. what you have promised” “Iwill Denmark, Austria and France; used y ‘(NUMBER OF PUPILS LIMITED. | 25 


any or school of scienve. 

Lt ts the only school on the Coast whose 
are admitted without examination to the Univer- 
sity of California in all the subjects of all the 
courses. 

The school is, in addition, accredited in ad- 
vanced chemistry, . It is accredited at Stanford 
University in all subjects on wuich certificates 
are ever accepted, and also at Cornell Univer 
sity. | 


TWENTY SCHOLARSHIPS. will ena le as 


many young men of slender means to enjoy the 
advantages of the school at a moderate cost. 

A new and thoroughly equipped gymnasium 
covering 7,500 square feet ; five athletic grounds, 
all under the direction of the present instructor 
in physical training at Williams College, him- 
self a graduate of Yale. 

Next term opens August 9th. Inspection in- 
vited; catalogue on application; references re-. 
quired. 


W. T. REID, A.M, (Harvard), Head Mas- 


ter, Belmont, California, 


REMOVAL: 


VAN NESS 


Will remove on Oct. 1st from 1222 Pind street to. 
a house now being fitted up for it, situated on the 
southeast corner of Jackson and Gough streets, 
The house will be put in first-class order in ev- 
ery respect. It stands on high ground, having 


plenty of sunlight, and commands a fine view of , 


the bay, islands, Golden Gate and mountains 
in the distance. S. H. WILEY. 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Pen 
manship, Telegraphy, Engl Branches, eto. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


Day and Evening Sessions. 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


OAKLAND 


This institution has a fine site on Thirty- 
fourth street, between Broadway and Tele- 
graph avenues. The 26th year begins Sept. 
4th. Classical, English and special courses 
provided. Open to qualified students of any 
Christian church; to women as well as men, 
Six Professors. Special instruction in So- 
ciology. Enlarged library. The one training- 
school for the Congregational churches of the 
Pacific States. Apply to the President, Rev. 
J. McLean, D.D., 520 Thirteenth St., Oak- 
and, 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select school for Young Ladies. 
Eighteenth year; 19 professors ana teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 


Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. OHUROH, A.M., 
1: 36 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas 
urer; Austin 0. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Ohas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


Nos. G11 and G13 Front Streat, 
San FRa.01800, 


CANNED MILK 


$5.00 CASE. 


We offer a good standard quality of our own 
selection, and guarantee it at $1.25 per dozen, 
We do not handle any cheap milk. We want 
your trade for milk first, last and all the: time, 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 


Jobbing Hetailers, 
414, 416 and 418 FRONT 8ST , S: F. 


G. D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 
COFFEE PARLORS. 

427 MONTGOMERY ST. 


TELEPHON® 5219. San Francisco 


W. R. SUMMBRBAYES, 
Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8. F. 
Near Market St. 
Watches cleaned, $1; Man 


work wajranted. Fine 
specialty. 
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Southern California. 


‘HIS page of THe PAciFic has been de- 


voted by the publishers to Southern 
California interests, and is edited by Rev. H. P. 
CAsE, Rev. J. T. ForD, and President C. G. 
BALDWIN. The Southern office is located at 
Claremont, Los Angeles county, Cal. Address 
all matter to C. G. Baldwin, 


O OUR SUBSCRIBERS: All subscrip- 

tions from Southern Cdlifornia will be 
received by the Claremontoffice. For informa- 
tion address C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, Cal. 
The Los Angeles Association has passed a 
resolution tothe effect that ‘‘one copy should b: 
in every Congregational family.”’ 
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GENERAL NOTES. 


The Newport item in “Sunday- 
school Notes” is suggestive. Our 
people would do well to consider 
the fact that no Sunday trains can 
reach that beach. That ought to be 


a good place for quiet people. ’ 


The platform of the Republican 
party is very certain to lose that 
party many votes in Southern Cali- 
fornia. There are a large number of 
men who have been heard to say 
something like this during the past 
week: “I have voted the Republican 
ticket ever since I began to vote. I 
have not been drawn away by the 
Prohibition party. But the Repub- 
lican party has now driven me out 
for this year, at least. I will not 
vote with a party which finds it nec- 
essary to protect the liquor interests 
in its platform in order to receive 
the liquor vote, and I will vote where 
I can hurt them most.” One man 
said he would vote the Democratic 
ticket, as that would make his vote 
count twice as much against the Re- 
publicans as if he voted the Prohibi- 
tion ticket. The others were uncer- 
tain how to express their protest 
best. 


CHURCH NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


The dedication services for the 
new church at Chula Vista are to be 
held on Sunday, September 9th. 


A council is called to be held at 
Lemon Grove September 11th for 
the recognition of the church at Al- 
pine, also of the newly-organized 
church at Lemon Grove. 


Rev. Stephen Edwards of Hesperia 
has gone to Chicago in response to a 
call from his father, who is very sick. 
He hopes to return within two or 
three weeks. Rev. L. N. Barber is 
with the churches of the desert during 
the month of September. He plans 
to complete the organization of a 
church at Daggett before leaving the 
work at the end of the month. 


One pastor writes: “Our trustees 
are pledged to the church not to in- 
cur a debt, and financial straits have 
led them, after several meetings and 
earnest effort to meet the obligations 
of the church, to lay the matter be- 
fore me in the form of a statement 
that it is impossible for them to meet 
the present rate of expense—the de- 
ficit being $25 per month during the 
last few months, and this does not 

include the cut of the Home Mission- 
- ary Committee. * * * There 
seems to be no dissatisfaction with 
the pastorate, only the times are very 
hard. * * * I am ready to help 
out in every possible way. This is a 
year when but few ministers will get 
their salaries. We will get along 
with as little as possible so as to 
stand by the church in this trying 
time; but if the support falls below 
the amount netvessary to meet our 
obligations the difficulty is a very 
serious one.” 


We clip the following from the 
Catalina News: “Wednesday evening 
the Y. P. S. C. E. gave a very enjoy- 
able concert and social at the church. 
The program contained some excel- 
lent music very skillfully rendered, 
and was altogether of a very super- 
ior order for a small place like Ava- 
lon. Signors Lenskin and Musso 
very kindly gave their services for 
the occasion, and were loudly ap- 
plauded. After the concert icecream 
was served, and a pleasant, sociable 
evening passed. The Y. P.S.C. E., 
we are giad to hear, intend to give 
another concert and social later on.” 
The same paper says, concerning the 
pastor, Rev. E. O. Tade, “He has 
been here only a few months, but 
has won the esteem of all with who 
he has come in contact.” | 


RESIGNATION OF REV. DR. HUTCH- 
INS. 


On Sunday, August 26th, the con- 
gregation of the First church, Los 
Angeles, were surprised by the read- 
ing of a paper containing the resig- 
nation of its pastor, with a view to 
accept work with the Central Union 
church of Honolulu. The letter of 
resignation which follows gives so 
fully the reasons of the pastor for 
this step and for its suddenness, that 
further statement by way of intro- 
duction is needless. It is eminently 
suitable that it should be published, 
for his constituency was not only the 
First church of Los Angeles, but 
all the Congregational churches of 
Southern California and of the State, 
and he will be greatly missed, not in 
the First church alone, but in many 
important enterprises for the ad- 
vancement of the kingdom of Christ 
on this Coast. His tender words of 
farewell will be lovingly reciprocated 
by many who felt the warmth of his 
sympathy, have been benefited by 
the wisdom of his counsel, and quick- 
ened to holier living by his words 
and life; and they answer back in 
heart-felt prayer his closing words of 
benediction. 
“To the Members of the First Congre- 
ional Church, Los Angeles—My 
EoPLE: Upon the recurrence of the 
annual six weeks’ vacation of the late 
_ venerable and beloved pastor of the 
- Central Union church of Honolulu, I 


have in a number of instances been 
asked if I would supply its pulpit, 
but I have never found it practicable 
to do so. Some months since, the 
pastor having resigned, I was inform- 
ally asked if I would consider a call 
to the pastorate. I then felt con- 
strained by my obligations to this 
church to reply negatively. But re- 
cently the Honolulu church has sub- 
mitted to me a plan which will afford 
to me the opportunity of several 
months’ pastoral familiarity with the 
field, after which, should circum- 
stances seem mutually favorable, I am 
to remain as its permanent pastor. 
This arrangement being peculiarly 
satisfactory to me, and feeling, as I 
now do, that I can, without breach of 
duty, sever my present pastoral re- 
lations, I wish to comply with it. 

“The Honolulu church occupies & 
most important and strategical posi- 
tion. It is the base of large and 
varied educational and missionary 
operations. It includes among its 
members and attendants a majority 
of the official representatives of the 
late Provisional Government and of 
the newrepublic. It has a magnifi- 
cent house of worship, and is strong 
numerically, socially, financially and 
spiritually. While its pastor must 
have great responsibilities, he would 
also have the amplest opportunities 
and means of usefulness, and the 
most éfficient co-operation. 

“I now resign my present pastorate, 
of which the middle of next month 
would mark the completion of the 
sixth year, wishing my resignation to 


| take effect with the close of the pres- 


ent month, and asking you to accept 
it without hesitancy or delay at the 
midweek service next Wednesday 
evening. I could have wished to 
linger till next Sabbath for the cele- 
bration with you of the Supper of 
our blessed Lord; but I must neces- 


sarily sail next Saturday, September . 


Ist. 

“T shall not burden your hearts or 
my own with a farewell discourse, nor 
with even the briefest retrospect of 
our united labors; but I must not, 
however, be’ thought unappreciative 
of your noble efforts and heroic sac- 
rifices. I dare not dwell upon the 
tenderest memories; but I must ex- 
press in my own behalf, and that of 
my family, our profound and abiding 
gratitude for every word and act of 
Christian kindness and sympathy 
which we have here received. The 
separation from a multitude of cher- 
ished friends is not made easy even 
by God’s abounding grace. 

“The children and young people 
of our congregation, who have so 
long as individuals and as banded 
together in their several organiza- 
tions been the objects of my prayer- 
ful solicitude and affection, I cannot 
leave without deep emotion. Upon 


every one of them I now pronounce 


my pastoral benediction. The good- 
ly fellowship of the noble company 
of our Congregational ministers of 
Southern California has been to me 
unspeakably precious. I shall bear 
away every one of them enshrined in 
the love of my heart. Our Superin- 
tendent of Missions and the breth- 
ren of our Home Missionary Com- 
mittee and of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Pomona College, with all of 
whom I have so often taken sweet 
counsel, together with the President 
and Faculty of the College, must 
ever be peculiarly dear to me. The 
Congregational ministerial brethren 
of the North have lost no chance to 
give me their greetings and co-opera- 
tion. This church has shared with 
me the rich, loving kindness of Rev. 
Dr. McLean. All my relations with 
my ministerial brethren of sister de- 
nominations in this city and through- 
out this region have been fraternal 
and delightful. I am leaving not a 
few laymen, as well as pastors, of 
other denominations, whom in union 
reform work I have learned to re- 
spect and admire. I have no words 
to express my delight in this city. 
Los Angeles must ever remain in my 
thought as the most desirable and 
charming place of residence. 

“ But, as the promise seems to be 
God shall put into my hand the lever- 
age of larger usefulness, his grace 
will doubtless prove sufficient for 
me in the sacrifices I am consciously 
making. 

“Meanwhile, beloved, your person- 
al health, your prosperity, your 
growth in true holiness, your family 
well-being, and the development 


and efficiency of this church, must 
ever be objects of my affectionate in- | 


terest and prayer. 

“I especially implore God that he 
will soon send you a minister of his 
own choice and after his own: heart. 

“And now, the Lord bless you and 
keep you, the Lord make his face 
shine upon you and be gracious un- 
to you, the Lord lift up his counte- 
nance upon you and give you peace ! 
Your servant in Christ, 

“Ropert G. 
“Los Ancrtes, Aug. 26th.” 


San Bernardino and_ Riverside 
counties will hold their semi-annual 
Christian Endeavor Oonvention 
Ontario, September, 22d. te 

M. Ontve Baytey, 

Sec’y San Bernardino and River- 


~ 


side counties Christian Endeavor Un- 
ion. 


A MODEL PRAYER-MEETING. 


We came about as near to the 
“model” at our last Wednesday even- 
ing prayer-meeting as one ever sees 
in the midweek service. It did not 
happen in one of our large churches, 
where numbers and talent are easily 
obtained, either, but in one of our 
small churches, whose membership 
falls below forty, where the prayer- 
meeting is usually a “problem.” 

As we took our seats we noticed 
the hour—it lacked three minutes to 
the time for openiug the meeting, 
and twenty-five people were present. 
Three more entered soon after. Ex- 
actly on time the pastor asked all 
present to bow in silent prayer a 
moment or two, and then, he led in 
brief words of thanksgiving and pe- 
tition. Two or three bright gospel 
hymns, an earnest prayer by a bus- 
iness man, followed by a short, well- 
read Scripture lesson, constituted the 
opening exercises. The subject had 
been previously announced, “The Al- 
titude and Duty of the Church to 
Popular Amusements.” The pastor 
spoke ten minutes. Then an earnest 
Christian young, woman stepped for- 
ward, and read a well-prepared paper 
on the same topic—a paper showing 
careful thought and a consecrated 
spirit. A hymn was sung, and then 
another business man spoke, also ten 
minutes, “off-hand,” on the topic. 
These three well-prepared addresses 
opened the way for a general discus- 
sion, in which quite a number joined, 
all briefly. Here and there a prayer 
was offered, or a verse’ of a hymn 
sung. When the pastor said we had 
overrun our hour by ten minutes, all 
were surprised, so quickly had time 
passed. In tender, earnest prayer he 
closed the meeting, and we gathered 
for a few minutes’ hand-shaking. Of 
the twenty-eight present twelve were 
men. Promptness, preparation, and 
participation were noticeable  feat- 
ures. It was such a meeting as is all 
too rarely found in our small church- 
es. And yet, why? Why should 
not all churches have such every 
week? You need not ask the “tem- 
perature” of such a church. For 
three months past its prayer-meetings 
have averaged twenty-four in attend- 
ance—more than the resident mem- 
bership of the church—and the inter- 
estis always good. Praise the ree 


BUENA PARK. 


The church is flourishing under F. 
A. Field, pastor. Notwithstanding the 
warm weather and dusty roads, the 
morning congregations are quite 
large. The Y. P. S.C. E. is well at- 
tended, but it has lost quite a number 
of its prominent» members by their 
removal td other places; consequent- 
ly, it- has a little less of brightness 
and enthusiasm: The President has 
adopted a noyel and unique way of 
holding business meetings. : 
them at her own home, and after ‘the 
general business is transacted, each 
committee retires to a separate room 
and holds ws meeting. They then 
meet socially, and close the evening 
with music and conversation. 

The Society gave a conundrum so- 
cial recently, which was greatly en- 
joyed. The advertisements in the 
daily papers @nd magazines were 
represented in tableaux, the audience 
writing upon slips of paper what they 
represented, the tableaux being num- 
bered. A prize was given to the one 
guessing the yreatest number. With 
the proceeds of the evening, they 
purchased Gospel Hymns Numbers 5 
and 6. | | 

Prof. Scott has been with us sever- 
al times and given delightful even. 
ings with the stereopticon. He or- 
ganized a Boys’ Brigade; they hold 
their meetings on Friday evenings. 
Capt. J. H. Whitaker is the drill -mas- 
ter. 
Monday evenings, the Sunday- 
school teachers meet at the home of 
superintendent, J. H. Pitblado, in 


‘| the interest of the school, and for the 


study of the lesson. 

The hard and dry times are felt in 
this community, but there is a cheer- 
fulness among the people I have 
never seen equalled. We do want to 
build a parsonage. We need ii, and, 


as yet,‘cannot see the way clear to/| 


go ahead with it; there is so little 
money in circulation. Our faith is 
strong, and we realize that in due 
time ali our needs will be supplied. 

Buena. 


A FAMILY CHURCH. 


“My ideal for a church,” said a 
gentleman, “is the family church. 
Make it up of two hundred families, 
and let the minister preach the best 
he can. Let the Sunday-school and 
the prayer-meeting be made the most 
of, but skip the rest. It doesn’t 
amount to anything anyway; it isn't 


_|meeded. Now, our church is just 


such achurch. We are at peace, and 
we have always been so. There have 
been some desperately provoking 
things done, but we have kept the 
peace beautifully. We have acted as 
we used to do in ball-playing—‘one 
out, all out.’ And we have got the 


best preacher in Southern California. | 


let all otier work alone. 


She has | 


appointed.” “Couldn’t she use it?” 


If he doesn’t ki}i himself we shall be 
attend to the preach- 
a little attention to 
day-school and week- 
day meetigg a success, and let him 
If we try 
to preacf the gospel to the floaters, 
let thisfoe done by a union of all the 
But make every church 
amily charch.” 


— 


R. HUTCHINS’ RESIGNATION. 
he loss to Southern California by 


ins, D.D., of the First Congregation- 
al church of Los Angeles will be very 
widely felt. More than any other 
man in the denomination, he identi- 
fied himself with the general work of 
the churches throughout all this sec- 
tion. This was his purpose in com- 
ing to this Coast. His work has been 
so wide-reaching that very few of 
our people in the whole of Southern 
California have failed to hear his 
voice. Perhaps it belongs to the 
First church i the first city to give 
its pastor to the broad work of all 
the churches; but it is very unusual 
to find a pastor who so cheerfully 
adds to his regular duties so many 
heavy burdens for others. | 

The resignation seems very sudden; 
but it had been long contemplated, 
and Dr. Hutchins would have made 
the change before had it not been 
that a sense of duty toward the in- 
terests of the church over which he 
was pastor detained him. 

He will be “a force to be counted 
on” in the affairs of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. We have no doubt that he 
carries with him the same ideas of a 
broad service there as here. @ Op- 
portunity is large, and our best 
wishes and our prayers go with him. 
It is to be hoped that the right man 
may come to take up the work lai: 
down, and that the First church may 
continue to be helpful to all churches. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL NOTES. 


Sunday, August 19th, Superinten- 
dent Case spent at Newport Beach, 
following up the campers. Held ser- 
vice in the pavilion at night and aid- 
ed the Union Sunday-school in the 
afternoon. This is growing in favor 
as a seaside resort for campers loving 
quiet ‘Sabbaths. No trains are al- 
lowed to run over the Santa Ana and 
Newport; railroad on Sundays, the 
only Sabbath-keeping railroad in 
Southern Oalifornia. As a result, 
the place is not a resort of carousers 
and Sunday excursionists. 

Sunday, August .26bh, he visited 
our First ©ongregational Sunday- 
school, San Diego, and the Junior 
Christian Endeavor, both of which 
are in excellent condition. The for- 
mer is inits twenties and more classes 
pursuing the third year of Blakeslee’s 
Outline Bible Studies. The Junior 

ristian Endeavor Society, the larg- 
est in the State, numbered seventy, 
despite the unparalleled heat of the 
day. 

The same evening he preached at 
La Jolla Park to’ an appreciative au- 
dience, mostly campers.,’ But with 
the advent of the railroad has begun 
a growth of permanent residents, and 
it is expected that regular church 
services will soon be called for. 

A council is called for September 
1lth to meet at Lemon Grove, San 
Diego-county, for the organization of 
a Congregational church. At the 
same place and time, also, the same 
council is asked to recognize the Con- 
gregational church of Alpine, recent- 
ly gathered by Rev. J. A. Rogers. 

Vacations are over; public schools 
are beginning. Our Sunday-schools 
should make September the rally 
month for the next nine months of 
solid, earnest work for Christ and 
the children. 

“Rally Day” was observed last year 
by many of our schools. The exact 
date is not material. We suggest 
the last Sunday of September. This 
gives time to get ready, and for ev- 
ery member to return from vacation 
and be in-place. Will your school 
rally? . 


At Set of Sun. 


If we sit down at set of sun 
And count the things that we have done, 
- And counting find 
One self-denying act, one word 
That cased the heart of him who heard, 
One giance most kind 
That fell like sunshine where it went, 
Than we may count the day well spent. 
But if through all the live-long day 
We've eased no heart by yea or nay; 
If through it all 
We've done no thing that we can trace 
That brought the sunshine to a face; 
No act, most small, 
That helped a soul and nothing cost, 
Then count that day as worse than lost. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


Forrzp ror Once. “How many 
things did the woman next door bor- 
row to-day?” asked Mr. Figg. 
“Only the telephone,” answered Mrs. 
Figg. “It was the.firat time she had 
ever used one, and I don’t think 
I ever saw & woman more dis- 


“Oh, yes; she learned how to use it 
quickly enough, but what broke her 
heart was that it was fast to the wall. 
She had thought she could take it 


tHe departure of Rev. R. G. Hutch- | 


| Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


THE SONS OF GOD. 


BY REV. 8. BRISTOL. 


“Beloved, now are we the sons of 
God, and it doth not appear what we 
shall be, but we know that when he 
shall appear, we shall be like him. 
Therefore, the world knoweth us not, 
because it knew him not.” The 
Scripture elsewhere, and in numer- 
ous places, holds forth the doctrine 
that Christians are the sons of God, 
heirs of God, and joint heirs with 
Jesus Christ; that there is an inheri- 
tance awaiting them in the heavenly 
city of incalculable value—incorrupt- 
ible, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away. The Scriptures teach us that 
even here the Christian is an exalted 
being—in God's estimation higher 
than the kings of the earth; so pre- 
cious, 80 honored, and so high that 
angels are sent forth to minister to 
him ;that those holy and exalted beings 
“encamp round about his dwelling,” 
however humble, to guard his per- 
son, and help him in various ways. 
It tells us that the Holy Spirit has 
taken up his abode in the mortal 
bodies of Christians to enlighten and 
help them, and fit them for heaven; 
that Jesus Christ is their daily com- 
panion, and with them always, even 
to the end of the world; that there 
is @ fellowship between the Christian 


-and the sacred Three which touches 


and embraces every interest of their 
present and future being, even to the 
very hairs on their heads. The Script- 
ures, having declared all this of the 
Christian, and much more, very nat- 
urally adds that, therefore, the out- 
side world don’t know them; that is, 
does not appreciate them, or have 
anything like a fair conception of 
their standing before God, and the 
honor in which they are held by ex- 
alted angels; nor have their neigh- 
bors, or nearest relatives, except they 
-be Christians, a fair idea of the yast 
inheritance before them. -As carnal 
-men, when Christ was on earth, knew 
not the power and glory of him who 
walked among them in garments so 
humble, so they know not his follow- 
ers, and for the same reason. I may 
add, also, that measurably this is true 
of Christians themselves. There is 
so much of carnality about them, and 
spiritual blindness, that it is only at 
times that they fairly appreciate 
themselves, and the estate into which 
Christ has brought them, the love 
the. Father has for them, the 
helps made ready for all their emer- 
gencies, and the grand reception 
heaven is preparing to give them 
when they come home from the war. 
Nor. do Christians, as a rule, appre- 
ciate their brethren, whether they be 


They see them largely only with the 
outward eye and in the garb of earth, 
instead of with the spiritual eye, and 
in their heavenly vestments. A thou- 
sand pities that this is so, and that 
our treatment of fellow disciples often 
ignores their tender and high rela- 
tionship to God, and the fraternal ties 
which are to bind them and us to- 
gether forever. May the Lord open 
our eyes that we may see what it is 
to be a son or daughter of the Lord 
Almighty, and what duties and priv- 
ileges belong to such! 


Let us, then, consider what it is to 
be the sons of God. We remark: 

1. It signifies a parentage higher 
than earth ever gave, or thought of 
giving—as much higher as the Cre- 
ator, governor and owner of the vast 
creation is superior to the frail mor- 
tal who, for a few days, sits on a 
trembling earthly throne. The hon- 
ors of the one, how limited, how 
transient, and how often ill-deserved ! 
Those of the other, riclt beyond con- 
ception, the free-will offering of un- 
numbered worlds, undimmed by a sin- 
gle blot, and beyond all possibility 
of addition thereto! What is it to 


be the son of such a Father, the spir- 


itual offspring of such a Sire ? 

2. It signifies an heirship more 
valuable than would be the posses- 
sion of ten thousand worlds like this! 
His inheritance is not located in this 
poor earth, but in heaven. It lays 


-| hold on God’s eternal love, on all the 


resources of his vast kingdom, and 
is to last forevermore! Christian 


home with her to keep till we cailed 
for it.”— Indianapolis Journal. 


pilgrim journeying toward this vast 
possession, often murmuring at your 
hard lot, come, turn aside, sit down 
under this juffiper tree, take your 
pencil and figure out the difference 
between inheritance and what a Van- 
derbilt could give. | 
3. It means endless increase 

knowledge, and growth of all capaci- 
ties, joy unspeakable and fulness of 
glory! That is what the  vasty 
worlds around us were made for. 
They are the theaters of our expan- 
sion—the books we are to study. 


Think of a tree—here but a nursery ' 


the honored or the least disciples. | 


plant, soon to be removed and set in 
the soil of heaven, there to grow for- 
ever, year by year increasing its vol- 
ume of fruit, and rising higher and 
higher, time without end! Take 
home the thought, “This represents 
me and the inheritance which God 
had bequeathed”! Rise up, now, 
rested pilgrim, resume the journey! 
Yonder is the mount of God. The 

nds between are deep, and often 
burn your feet; but God shall send 
angels to succor you, and sooner than 


‘you anticipate the desert will be 


crossed, the Eden of our hope en- 
tered, possessed, and to be enjoyed 
forevermore! What an inheritance! 
Measure it, you whocan. This, too, 
is involved in being one of the sons 
of God. 

4. Sonship of God is not less a 
present fortune than a future prom- 
ise. How many the promises, how 
rich and regal,as becomes such a 
Father! I cannot repeat them; they 
are so many. Enough to say now, 
they assure us of complete forgive- 
ness, though our sins be as scarlet! 
Of help in every time of need, of di- 
vine sympathy and fellowship even 
in the smallest vexations and trials 
of life, of angel guards sent forth to 
minister and protect, of a final vic- 
tory, of an abundant entrance, and 
of crowns of glory which never fade 
away—how blessed, then, are the 
sons of God! 


REFLECTIONS. 


1. How much is involved in choos- 
ing the service of Christ! 

2. And how much is thrown away 
in refusing that service! 

3. A Christian should be always 
happy. Lo! his conditions and pros- 
pects. 

4. To murmur at the hard spots in 
the short road to glory is wicked and 
unreasonable. 

_ 5. A son of God has no business 
to be aslave of Satan, and wear the 
fetters of sin. 

6. The sons of God may have free 
access to their Father’s house and 
heart, may ask for great gifts, that 
their joy may be full and their work 
mighty on the earth. 

7. To save @ soul from death, and 
restore him to this lofty sonship and 
this vast inheritance exceeds all oth- 
er work beneath the sun. 

8. How many wise men after the 
flesh—for a mere mess of pottage, as 
will appear by-and-by—have barter- 
ed away this birthright of incalcula- 
ble value ! 

9. How few preachers, standing in 
the sacred désk, deliver the message 
with an adequate conception of what 
lies before each hearer whom they 
address! 

10. To lead a Christian astray, to 
lead him to stumble and fall, and 
loose his birthright, is well de- 
nounced by the Saviour as a crime of 
immeasurable guilt. “It were better 
for hina that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and he were drowned 
in the depths of the sea.” 

“Behold what manner of love the 
Father hath bestowed on us that we 
should be called the sons of God” 
(I John iii: 1). S. Bristot. 


The deaf and dumb who are also 
blind are, as a rule, of most sunny 
dispositions. This is because they 
are so largely protected from all ir- 
ritating experiences, and if by any 
means they get angry their almost 
total want of means for giving vent 
a passion soon leads to its extinc- 
on. 


— 


Granam Breav.—To one pint of 
buttermilk, with salt and soda, use 
one-half teacup of sugar; make a 
rather stiff batter, using three-fourths 
graham and one-fourth white flour. 
Bake rather slowly. Nice either 
warm or cold.—L. 


Where is my zeal if I do not save 


even one soul ? 


Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 


MOST PERFECT *MADE. 
A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 


from Ammonia, Alumor any other adulterant. 
40 YEARS THE STANDARD- 
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